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A mural painting in Walter Herron Taylor School, Norfolk. It is the work of 
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College English Grammar 


GEORGE O. CURMI Litt. D.. Professor of German 


Philology, Northwestern University. Price 22 


—~{ THOROUGH and comprehensive grammar of true col- 


cy pe , 
. ll legiate type, emphasizing the constantly changing aspects 
c . . . . °1° ~ . 

of the English language and its flexibility of grammatical 
construction. It is characterized by careful organization and by 


fepth and breadth of linguistic scholarship. 


Expository Writing 
WILLIAM S. DYE, Jr., Ph. D., Professor of the English 


ruage and Literature in the Pennsylvania State College 
Price $1.60 


—{f PRACTICAL course on the most universally used form ot 
Ye Se . she Sage : : fs 
Nu "a writing. After defining and explaining the particular form 
@ - . . . - . 

of exposition it sets forth, each chapter gives well-chosen 
lustrative material from diverse fields of interest. Additional 
features are suggestive exercises for study guidance and directions 
t te taking. 


The Essay 


How To Srupy AND Writer [1 


Db. DAVIS FARRINGTON, M. A,, Assistant Professor 
English, Hunter College Price $1.60 


Sf SPECIAL book for normal schools and colleges offering 


©) 

J ee _ag 
~ *T a composition course based on the essay. Thirty-nine 
° essays are analyzed to show how successful writers ob- 
tained their effects. These are divided into three parts for inten- 


sive study of Personality and Environment, Structural Technique, 
ind the Craftsman’s Art 


Joh nson Publishing Company 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 
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ne 14 SUMMER SCHOOL sly 22 
to VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE to 
July 21 Blacksburg, Virginia Aug. 27 


Beautiful Campus 
150 Acres 
2100 Feet Above Sea Level 
Cool, Delightful 
Summer Climate 
Tuition Free for Virginia Teachers 


Courses for 
Special Teachers’ Certificate 
Extensions 
Renewals 
School Hygiene 
School Administration, Etc. 


For Requirements for Teachers’ Certificates, Write 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, or 
V. P. I. SUMMER SCHOOL, BLACKSBURG, VA. 

















Notable Newson Texts 


THE PILOT ARITHMETICS 


Three Book and Six Book Series with 
Teachers’ Manual and Drill Cards— 
Foundation Number Work. The state- 
adopted arithmetic in Kentucky. 


BRYCE’S LANGUAGE TRAINING 
listed in the 
Virginia Teachers’ Reading Course 
1925-1926 


THE ALDINE READERS 


Primer and Book One 
adopted as 
Optional Basal Method 
in Virginia Schools 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
Publishers 
73 Fifth Pah a York, N. Y. 
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National Education Achievement Scales 


NATIONAL 
SPELLING SCALE 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By JOHN J. TIPTON, M. A. 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Allegany County, Maryand 

This is a new scientific spelling scale that 
measures the ability of junior high school pupils 
to spell in sentences, which is the spelling ability 
demanded by the social and business world. It is 
based on thorough research and extensive in- 
vestigation. Reliable standardized norms are 
given. Spelling ability is interpreted in terms of 
years and months, ranging from eleven years 

(11-0) to sixteen years six months (16-6). 
The scale is composed of six tests of equal 
difficulty. This makes it possible to re-test the 





same pupils at given intervals with the same 
scale to measure the actual progress made 
Price per Test 
pee 3 cents 
(Each pupil needs one) 
Directions for Administering...... 15 cents 
(Each examiner needs one) 
Gines Weoenl Get ............065. ..2 cents 


(Each class should have one) 
Twenty-five per cent discount allowed on orders for 
quantities. Orders accompanied by remittance in full 
shipped prepaid, otherwise transportation extra 
Other Scales Published 
National Spelling Scale for Elementary Schools 
National Spelling Scale for Senior High Schools 
National Attendance Meters 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND 
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science 


A selected list of texthooks for grades six to 
eight in New-World Science Sertes, edited 
by Joun W. RITCHIE 








SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS 

By Delos Fall 
GENERAL SCIENCE SYLLABUS 

By J. C. Loevenguth 
TREES, STARS, AND BIRDS 

3yv Edwin L. Moseley 
HuMAN PHYSIOLOGY 

sy John W. Ritchie 
GARDENING 

By A. B. Stout 
COMMON SCIENC} 

By Carleton W. Washburne 





Send for descriptions of these books and for 


, 4} 
1102 OF SClENCE textbooks 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


udson, New York 











TT 
TOURS TO EUROPE 
Escorted Tours 
Frequent departures on one cabin steamers. 
37-66 days. $540-$915. First departure sailing 
to Naples, May 19—$825 
Independent Tours 
Tours to meet your individual requirements. 
Booklet of carefully planned itineraries on 


request 
Student Tours 
Attractive itineraries 34-63 days. $370-$615 


CAlso tours to Bermuda, West Indies. 
Steamship tickets on all lines. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTpD. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
cAt 42nd Street Phone ‘Pennsylvania 4179 














NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


OG6days 


Address 
TOURS DIVISION~ 
110 E.42®ST. Mew York lity 





Student Co-operative Trips to Europe 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE, $390 
42 days including Italy, Switzerland and France 
EUROPE, 36 DAYS, $290 
to 85 Days, 13 Countries, $785 
Lowest Rates Best Accommodations. Special Entertain- 
ments. Early Reservation necessary. Address “Local Rep- 
resentative,” 1506 Park Avenue, Richmond, Va., or ’phone 
Boulevard 4711-W 


NSOMelell Mememe ne 
Of Course You Can Go to A 


EUROPE 


} 30 Splendid Inexpensive Tours un- 
der the management of an old-estab- 
lished American company. 59 to 85 
days—routes include Scotland, Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Iceland, 
Norway. June to September. $835 up. 


STUDENT TOURS 


of utmost economy—very attractive 
to young folks—5-7 wks.—$395 up. 


GATES TOURS 
225 Fifth Avenue 














Just Ready 
FOOD STUDY 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 





A new textbook by Dr. Mabel T. Wellman 


Professor in the University of Indiana 


Published in March, 1926 


The latest and best textbook 
in a rapidly changing subject 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon Street Boston 
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The Virginia Course of Study | 


in English | 


lists for the third 
and fourth years in 
high school English 


Law’s English 
for Immediate Use 
With Drill in Essentials 


wide use of this book is due to its clever 
stions, frequent drills and interesting exercises 
| themes. To quote a teacher, “The original 
sentation of subjects usually considered dull 
the pupils makes pupils as eager for the text- | 
k study as they have formerly been for litera- | 
e days!” | 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597-599 Fifth Avenue, New York City 




















To EUROPE 


Lapland .... July 7 


To Mediterranean Ports 
Madeira, Algiers, Naples, Venice 


($120—$130) 


UTMOST OCLAN SERVICE 


Majestic .. . July 17 


To England and France 


Minnekahda .. July 24 
To England and France 
Entire ship devoted exclusively to 
Tourist Third Cabin 


Reservations made only for students, 
teachers, professional men and 
women and similar vacationists. 
se sailings earlier and later from 

New York, Boston and Montreal 


$O5 (up) Round §¢170 


Trip (up) 





Special All- Expense - Inclusive 

Tours— New York to New York. 

5 to 35 days in Europe. Prices 
$225 to $557.50. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
Rep Star Line: ATLANTIC 


UNTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE RT LINE 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City; our offices 
elsewhere; or authorized agents. 























Worth a Year in College 
To 


N. E. A. CANADIAN ROCKIES 
; ALASKA THOUSAND ISLANDS 
CUBA NATIONAL PARES 


! Educational Tours 
| 


; EUROPE NIAGARA FALLS 
| CALIFORNIA UNIVERSITY TOURS 
CONVENTION TOURS 


MEXICO 
WHICH TOUR DO YOU PREFER? 


Organize a party for a free tour. 


Write at once for information 
(Mention this journal) 





| ELLIOTT TOURS, Talladega, Ala. 


$e + 


SEE EUROPE 


$450 UP 
Comprehensive Vacation Tours. Com- 
fortable travel. Mediterranean cruises, 
$675 up. 
The Wicker Tours, Richmond, Va. 

















UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Summer Session, 1926 

wo terms: June 21-July 30; July 31-Sept. 2. 

t Arts and Education. Undergraduate and Graduate in- 
truct Visiting specialists. Demonstration classrooms. 
rite for announcement. 

Cincinnati—The Gateway to the South 
‘rite Director of Summer Session, University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Will conduct a Summer Session, beginning June 
21 and ending July 30, in which courses will be 
offered that will meet the needs of teachers who 
are working for State Certificates above the Sec- 
ond Grade, if based on college credits, and of 
tthers who wish to make up conditions or do 
work leading to a baccalaureate degree. 

Write for Bulletin. 


WM. J. CLARK, J. W. BARCO, 
President. Director. 











NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 
July 6-August 13, 1926 


Over 280 courses of interest to teachers, super- 
visors, principals, and administrators. 

Comfortable, convenient and inexpensive living 
accommodations. 

Write for the complete bulletin. 

Dean John W. Withers 
SUMMER SCHOOL, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square East, New York City 
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The College of 
William and Mary 
In Virginia 
J. A. C. CHANDLER, President 
Is supported by the State of Virginia for the 


benefit of all the people. Here one may receive 
the best possible training at the least possible cost. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Regular college courses leading to Bachelor’s or 
Master’s degrees, courses for teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents leading to ele- 
mentary, normal professional, special, collegiate, 
or collegiate professional certificates, and courses 
for students preparing for law, medicine, busi- 
ness, engineering, or social work. Credit for all 
courses may be counted toward a degree. Care- 
ful consideration given to certificate requirements. 
Write for particulars to 


H. L. Brinces, 


Registrar 


K. J. Hoke, 
Director Summer Session 


June 14 to July 24 


SUMMER TERMS: 
VEER TERMS: July 24 to August 28 











University of 


Richmond 


RIcHMOND, VA. 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 14—July 24, 1926 


A Summer School for High School Teachers and 
College Students 


The following courses will be offered: 


Biology English Physics 

Chemistry History Psychology 
Economics Law Romance Languages 
Education Mathematics Sociology 


These courses are arranged to meet the needs 
of pre-medical students, of teachers working to- 
ward a degree, and of college students who wish 
to make up incomplete work or shorten the time 
required for a degree. 


For Bulletin of Information, address 


W. L. PRINCE, Director. 























Come to Radford College 
in the heart of the 


ALLEGHANIES 


Where the cool mountain breezes make 
you better able to enjoy the 





Opportunities Offered During the 
Summer Quarter 

Opens June 14, 1926 

Closes August 27, 1926 

Divided into two terms. 


Write for Catalog 

Announces courses leading to all Virginia 
certificates. 

Regular college courses leading to certifi- 
cates, diplomas and degrees. 


Address 
DR. JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, 
PRESIDENT, 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE. 
EAST RADFORD, VIRGINIA. 











| 


State Teachers 


College 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


A standard Teachers College, holding mem- 
bership in the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. Courses for every grade | 
of certificate issued in Virginia. Summer | 
quarter begins June 15th and the Fal! 
quarter begins September 20th. Summ: 
quarter catalog ready March 15th and t! 
Winter quarter catalog ready April Is 
Either sent on request. 


A. B. CHANDLER, JR. 


President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


+ 
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Summer Session 


Harrisonburg State 


Teachers College 


High elevation with delightful summer 
climate 

Regular college program of courses for elemen- 

ry teachers, high school teachers, and workers 

specialized fields of education. Review courses 

r first grade certificate by examinations given 

is summer for the last time. 


Special Features 
Training school facilities 
Swarthmore Chautauqua 


Open air auditorium and swimming 
pool 














Combine a vacation in the mountains with pro- 
fessional work. 
Apply to 
SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 





State Teachers College 


Farmville, Virginia 
SUMMER QUARTER 


Open to graduates of accredited four-year 
high schools. 


Offers two years of work in courses for 
teachers in primary and grammar grades. 


Holders of the Elementary Certificate 
can take work leading to the Normal Pro- 
fessional Certificate. 


Work of the Summer Quarter receives full 
credit in the regular session. 


Students accommodated in the College 
Dormitories. 
For Catalogue, address 


The Registrar 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
FARMVILLE, VA. 

















The Middlebury College 
SCHOOL OF SPANISH 


July 2—August 22, 1926 
Professor J. Moreno-Lacalle, Dean 


COURSES 


nish Phonetics, Synonyms and Antonyms, The 
l\omancero, The Picaresque Novel, Spanish-Amer- 
n Literature, Spanish Realia, Spanish-American 
alia, Three Contemporary Novelists, Three 
(ontemporary Playwrights, Modern Literature, 
(rammar and Composition, Conversation and Vo- 
c\bulary, Introduction to Classic Literature, Lec- 
a Explicada, Spanish Tour, Latin American 
ir, Spanish Paintings, Spanish Architecture. 


For bulletins, address 
PAMELIA S. POWELL, Secretary 
Eighteenth Summer Session 


MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT. 























George Peabody 
College For Teachers 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





Summer Quarter, 1926 
June 7-July 15 
July 16-August 25 


First Term... 


Second Term 


More than three hundred academic and profes- 
sional courses for the training of teachers and pro- 
fessional leaders are offered in the summer quarter. 


The college ‘confers’the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science, Master of Arts, and Doctor of Philosophy. 
Requirements for these degrees are set forth fully 
in the annual catalog. If interested, address the 
Registrar. 
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“Make the most of yourself’’ 


DODD'S 
FIBER avd FINISH 


is a splendid new course in character-education. Its studies for the developing 


of personality are made interesting to boys and girls by their close tie up with 


real situations. They are made practical by many accompanying exercises, 


problems, and projects. Let this book make character-education a success in 


your school. Catalogue price, $0.80, subject to the usual discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 




















Asheville Normal and 
Associated Schools 


Summer School 


Ninth Session—June 14-July 23, 1926 


\ ville Normal is one of th 


The Summer Sess she 
varolina, 


n of the 
State Summer Schools of North 


1824 from twenty-two states and territories attended the 
1925 session 


The faculty of ninety will include teachers from the Ashe- 
ville Normal; Universities of Yale, Columbia, Duke, South 
Carolina, Missouri, John B. Stetson, Cincinnati, Wisconsin, 
University of the South; State Teachers Colleges of Virginia, 
Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Pennsylvania, and Michigan; Colleges 
of Randolph-Macon, Maryville, Tusculum, Hiram, Berea, 
Park, Rollins, Keuka, and Agnes Scott; and superintendents 
and heads of departments from a number of city public schools. 

200 courses are offered for kindergarten, primary, grammar 
grade, music teachers, athletic coaches, physical directors, high 
school teachers, supervisors, and principals. 









Dormitory room and board is $42 for six weeks. Rooms 
may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of thisamount. Board 
in private homes is from $10 to $15 per week. Registration 
fee is $10 for four courses 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are available during 
the summer 

Complete catalog will be ready March first. Write now for 
a copy. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL. D., President 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 











NEW IDEAS 


lor Summer Study 


Institute of English Education 
Institute of French Education 


Institute of Music Education 


Up-to-the-Minute Courses for Advanced 


Students, Teachers and Supervisors 


Penn State Summer Session 
July 5-August 13 


“In the Heart of Pennsylvania's 
Beautiful Mountains” 


For Catalog or Information apply to 
WILL GRANT CHAMBERS, Dean, 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 
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Effective Lesson Assignment 


By MRS. J. E. BALDWIN 


[HIt assignment of a lesson the teacher 
is an opportunity to create in the pupil’s 
ind a live interest in the subject she is 
ing and an earnest desire for the particular 
Furthermore, the 
of the assignment determines to a large 
legree the pupil’s ability to understand the new 
nd to see it in its relation to the old. Because 
these facts there is no greater opportunity for 
the teacher to make her instruction effective than 
her assignments of new materials. 


wledge and skill involved. 


‘he purpose of an assignment is fourfold: 
1) To show clearly what is to be done, (2) 
inspire pupils to do the tasks set before them, 
» call their attention to difficulties and to 
out the way to overcome them (this can 
te done by giving suggestions as to the use of 
ls and references), and (4) to show how the 
t matter is organized and how it should 
- used, 
All too often, even in this day, the children 
given such instructions as “Hurry to your 
‘eats and take the next two pages,” or “For to- 
w's spelling lesson learn the next twenty 
It is hardly believable that good teach- 
uld impose tasks upon pupils without hav- 
ig in their own minds a clear understanding 
‘what they were requiring. If nothing more 
tant were involved than the lack of under- 
ling on the part of both teacher and pupil 
t is required, the error would still be seri- 
This careless method has resulted, how- 
a loss of the teacher’s opportunity to 
the laws of learning, in the pupil’s dis- 
r the subject, and perhaps in a general 
f all school work. 


The first purpose of this assignment, as was 
stated above, is to show the pupil clearly what 
is to be done. The pupil understands only as 
much as the teacher has actually said concern- 
ing what is wanted. When, because of a poor 
assignment, the majority of a class has prepared 
the wrong lesson, the weak teacher tries to de- 
fend herself by saying, “You misunderstood my 
assignment,” or “Did I not tell you to copy the 
And now you have all 
Why didn’t you pay 


first series of words? 
copied the second series. 
attention ?” 

Davis, in his recent book entitled The Work 
of the Teacher, says, regarding the spirit of a 
class which has been reproved in the manner 
just described, that the almost universal thought 
in the minds of the pupils is, “No, teacher, you 
did not call for the first.” When teachers per- 
sist in making obscure assignments they should 
not be displeased with their pupils but rather 
with themselves for their own lack of clear- 
ness. The directions which leave our lips are 
of no importance when weighed against those 
which lodge in the minds of our pupils. I have 
found that an assignment book in the hands of 
each boy and girl is essential in securing good 
preparation by my pupils. 

The making of a definite assignment requires 
more preparation by the teacher than an indefi- 
nite one, and when that assignment is to be 
written on the blackboard for pupils to copy, 
still more care in preparation is required. This 
preliminary work by the teacher is essential to 
the success of the assignments and therefore to 
the effectiveness of her instruction. A teacher 


can no more conduct a good recitation without 
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having planned it previously than can a child 
make a good recitation without having prepared 
for it. 

Too much work required of a pupil develops 
indifference and too little 
\When the 


teacher prepares an assignment to be copied by 


in him an attitude ot 


work encourages him in laziness. 


the pupil, not only «oes he better understand 


what he is to do but also the teacher can bet- 


ter judge the amount of study necessary to ac- 


complish the tasks assigned. The teacher who 


uses this plan of definite written assignments 1s 


less apt to P1V' the pupil more work than he 


give him less than he should do. Fur- 


can do o1 
thermore, the pupil is directly benefited by the 
procedure. Of some educational importance is 


the improvement in mechanical features gained 
The 


assignments for he enjoys making his 


by copying normal child likes to keep 
written 


work as neat and attractive as possible. Of 


course, assignment books do not usually reveal 
the best writing because the copy must be made 
rapidly, but the copy is usually legible and the 
book neat and clean. If the teacher has planned 
each assignment properly, there should be no 
poorly constructed sentences, no mistakes in 
punctuation, and the like. 

Of greater importance is the motivation of 
study which the written assignment tends to se- 


\fter 


miliar with 


cure. pupil has become reasonably fa- 
is usually ready and 


If the 


a subject, he 
willing to work with his new knowledge. 
assignment is such as to inspire the performance 
of a given task, the teacher’s work is well done. 


If it is im for the pupil to work on the 


1 yssible 
I 
assignment at once, 


will he not require the same 


inspiration when, ready at last for his home 
study, he undertakes to satisfy the day’s assign- 
ment? QOral assignments, imperfectly recalled, 


bi that 


of any inspiration they originally contained. 


have time usually lost a large portion 


\ description of the procedure I have followed 


may contain some hepful suggestions for those 


1 


who wish to trv this method in their own class- 


rooms. I take the first few minutes of a reci- 


tation period to question pupils and to allow 


them to discuss the assignment of the preceding 
then made and 


After the children 


dav. The new assignment is 


} 


written on the blackboard. 
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have copied it from the board, some member o} 
the class is asked to read it (all others glancing 
over their cé ypies ). Then I ask if there is any 
one who does not understand the directions. 
Sometimes | make a written assignment which 
is sufficient for two or three days’ recitations 
If the subject to be taught is a long one which 
series Of recitations, the assign- 


will occupy a 


ment should raise interesting problems that the 
class can work on for several days. If one whok 
class period is taken up in making such an as- 
signment, | do not feel that the time has been 
lost for preparation and motivation have been 
furnished the pupils and I can be sure that 
they will not be doing their work blindly. 
\Written assignments must be brief but detinite 
and clear. For the elementary grades, such prob 
lems as these provoke much study: “Select the 
most interesting paragraph in the story ; the most 


“Write the 


name of each person in the story and be ready) 


important event; the chief person.” 
to state what each person does.” “Give an 


count of an experience of your own similar t 


the one in the lesson.” 
and tell 


change the title. 


“Study the picture on 
whether or not you would 


Why?” Now if work of this 


nature is to be properly prepared, the child mus 


page 85 


+ 


have the questions or problems given him in 
well organized manner. 


When assignment books a 


‘e filled and a new 
one is necessary, the old book is handed in for 
inspection. I have found pupils very anxious t 
have these returned to see what grade was give! 
them. | check up on the number of books h nd 
ed in, the arrangement of the work in eacl 
accuracy in copying, the formation of raj 
the economy of space, and 


written letters, 


tidiness of the book as a whole. I find 


prize offered for the best collection of assigi 
ment books at the close of the school, 0 


} 


sibly at the end of each semester, is qui 


effective incentive. It results in greater « 
the part of the pupil. 

It is my belief that the written assigm S 
one of the surest means of bringing al 
thorough study and preparation by the pu 


what the teacher considers the most ¢ 


any particular study. 


part of 
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Raising the Scholastic Standards of High Schools 


By A. M. JARMAN, Principal High School, Winchester. 


VERYBODY knows that an efficient 
teaching staff is essential to good work. 
| think all agree that a continually chang- 
taff is disastrous. To a very great degree, 
reparation of a teaching staff and the sta- 
so far as tenure is concerned, depend 

on the salary schedule, and this, of 

is beyond the control of the high school 
pal. However, the high school principal 

some extent control the efficiency and 
of his teachers by making environment 
onditions of work as pleasant as possible. 
s quite often the case that a teacher will 
| as much energy in handling cases of 
line as in instruction. It is also true that 
nor cases of discipline will disorganize 
rk of a teacher in the classroom or will 
into the class a feeling of restlessness and 
usiness-like spirit to such an extent that 
With this in 


vhile it was inconvenient for us with our 


tory work is impossible. 
equipment, we removed all study pupils 
he classroom. This relieved the instructor 
t deal. 
ding to a great many educators, it is not 
ional for the principal to use his time 
ng cases of discipline. If this is true, I 
very unprofessional at times. I assumed 
that it of the 


I refused to have in the class- 


titude was the business 
to teach. 
ny pupil who interfered with the business 
teacher. For a while I was busy hand- 
ses of discipline, but it did not last long. 
know of anything that added so much 
efficiency of instruction, the pleasure of 
‘her, the business-like attitude in the class- 


Nobody likes 


ven a bad boy ap- 


nd the happiness of pupils. 
in the classroom. 
es orderly conduct on the part of every- 
ut himself, and he does not object seri- 
to being orderly himself when properly 
hed. 


beginning of school with administrative 


The principal is always too busy 


to devote much time to supervision. 


it two vears ago, I had an occasion to 


study the causes of failure and_ elimination. 
While examining high school records, I noticed 
the tendency of weak pupils to attempt heavy 
courses. Because they had attempted five full- 
time subjects the year before and had passed 
two did not discourage them in attempting five 
again. I mentioned five subjects because that 
is Our maximum number of regular class pe- 
riods. I have had pupils of the same type come 
from small high schools where they had been 
attempting seven subjects. 

When one of these pupils is called in for a 
conference, he invariably tells vou that he wants 
to graduate on time and wants to carry enough 
work to be able to fail on a subject and _ still 
be in line for graduation. There seemed to have 
existed in our school a feeling that it was all 
a matter of luck. It had not occurred to these 
pupils that the same amount of work on four 
subjects was greater insurance for graduation 


While 


all full-time pupils must take as many as four 


than when spread out thinly over five. 


full-time subjects, no pupil may take five with- 
out permission from the principal. The student 
makes his regular four subject schedule and then 
applies for the fifth subject if he desires it. This 
application is passed upon by the adviser and 
handed to the principal. No pupil, with the ex- 
ception of seniors, who failed on a subject the 
year before may attempt more than four sub- 
jects. Pupils who passed all subjects but made 
low marks are rarely permitted to take five. 
Probably the most important piece of work 
undertaken in our school is the division of pupils 
into groups according to ability to progress. 
This is especially effective in the junior high 
school where we have very little elective work. 
In the senior high school, all work is elective 
There we offer three courses- 
We 


industrial work but not enough for industrial 


except English. 
academic, general and commercial. have 
diploma. We will offer the industrial course as 
soon as we can provide sufficient equipment. 
With intelligent guidance, where such courses 


are offered, pupils will fall into their proper 
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Llowe ver, we feel that 


groups to some extent 
we are justific maintaining groups accord 
ing to abili 


high school 


! do not mean to infer th; 


progress throughout the senior 
ly 
it we could dispense 


with the matter of guidance under anv condi 


tion It is absolutely essential [ do not be 
lieve it is sufficies he administration, ad 
visers and teachers to handle this important 
Matter [ believe the parents should be kept 


informed concerning the work that may be taken 


by their children. They should know whether 


or not the work will lead to college entrance, 


or to a more efficient business life and what 
sort of a diploma will be granted at the end 
of the high school course. In this, we follow 


the example of many other schools. Before reg- 


1 


istration time at the close of the school year, a 
circular of information is sent to each parent. 
This circular gives information about the vari- 
ous courses, requirements for graduation, re 
quirements for college entrance, a list of col- 
leges to which our pupils will likely go with 
the requirements for entrance to each and a 
schedule of classes in our school for the coming 
year. [Each student is required to present his 
proposed program to his parents for their sig- 
natures. With this information at hand, the aver 
age parent can pass on the pupil’s program for 
the new year intelligently. 

There is one particular phase of guidance in 
the nature of try-out courses that we have been 
much interested in during the last vear. Up to 
the beginning of last year, we permitted one 
elective subject in the eighth grade. This sub- 
ject could be Latin, French, science, tvpewriting 
or bookkeeping. We found that a very large 
per cent of our beginners in Latin or French 
failed hopelessly. Since these elective subjects 
were try-out courses and since weak pupils in- 
sisted on choosing the more difficult subjects, 
we decided to require all eighth grade pupils to 


really try out in each of these fields instead of 


one. We require each pupil in this grade to 
take Latin three months, science three months 
and elementary bookkeeping three months 


These courses are worked out so that they are 


valuable courses aside from their guiding value. 


1 


\t the close of the last vear, the Latin teacher 
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made lists of pupils qualified to continue Lati 
pupils who could elect Latin but advised agains 
it, and pupils who could not take Latin without 
The 1 


ommendations made for Latin applied also t 


a conference of parent with teacher. 


I'rench. The results of these courses have bee: 
very gratifying so far. It is too soon to pass 


We believe we have pr 


Many pupils took othe: 


judgment definitely. 
vented many failures. 
subjects voluntarily after they had demonstr 

to themselves that they could not take foreign 
languages without difficulty. 

The most difficult task we have had is that of 
boosting the working spirit of the pupil. There 
has probably been no time in the history of the 
world when so many influences operated against 
a pupil’s attention to his school work. Never 
before probably did the be V OF girl have so mucl 
freedom at home. The result has been a tend 
from home work and toward 
We 


various means to boost the working spirit and 


ency to get away 


listlessness in the classroom. have ust 


seriousness of attitude with noticeable results 
At the 


close of school and during the summer months 


We attempt to start the year right. 


everything is made ready for opening sc! 
This vear we had a full session on the first day 
work on the se 


were doing a montl 


I believe we did as efficient 


ond day of school as we 


later. This involves a lot of work for the prin 


cipal, but it pays. Pupils do not have a chance 
to form habits of idleness. Incidentally, pro! 
lems of discipline are greatly diminished by get 
ting an early start. 

With the first reports we send letters to pat 
ents encouraging them to help us with th 


+ ¢e9N7%6 


study problem. We indicate the amount 0 


that should be necessary in preparation the 
work for each grade and beg them to t 
it that pupils study five nights each week. ur 
ing the vear, several letters go to some parents 
concerning pupils doing unsatisfactory 


We do not expect all parents to cooperat 


we do feel that our appeal to them has helped 
Instead, now, of parents complaining that p' 
pils have nothing to do, we are complaini: 
We hai €! 


many are not working at home. 


the war into the enemies’ camp. 
t| 


\fter each report and often during 
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nts doing poor work are called into the 
ipal’s office for a conference. This helps 
This takes a lot of time and 
enuous work, but the pupil feels at least 


ny cases. 
e is worth noticing. Advisers also keep in 
with advisees and confer with parents, 
the home of each pupil at least once 
year. 
ut the middle of last year we reorganized 
hool with respect to distribution of time 
it we had a sixth period. This period 
between 3:00 and 4:00 o’clock and has 
lesignated as part of the school day. It 
E essentially a coach period for students doing 
: vork. Teachers are required to stay in 
rooms until 4:00. 


letain and help pupils doing unsatisfactory 


They are expected to 


yor We try to impress the pupils with the 
that we are not keeping them in as a 
shment. We simply dismiss pupils doing 
sfactory work early. Pupils, however, feel 
it is a self-inflicted punishment. It serves, 
fore, to bring a little pressure in addition 
vision for extra coaching. I am inclined 
believe that the pressure is more effective 
the coaching. 
tried for the first time last summer to con- 


We did not 
We had about sixty defici- 


i school for failing pupils. 
in ittempt new work. 
ct neies made up. I must admit that I had pre- 

doubted the value of such a school. I 
been pleased to note, however, that some 


seem to take on new life during that 
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session and are doing much better with regular 
work this year. 

Another method used effectively in boosting 
the working spirit of the pupils has been the 
elevation of our standard in marking. We 
adopted the standard recommended by the State 
Department. Under our old system a “C” meant 
what “D” now means. Now “C” is the average 
mark. I believe we were able to shift the marks 
on the standard without shifting the standard 
down. The result has been that pupils who pre 
viously made “C” are attempting to maintain 
uc” 


formerly. 


which of course is one step higher than 


We have also adopted the quantitative-quall- 
tative standard for graduation and beginning 
with this year “C” will be our grade for recom- 
mendation to college instead of “D.” 

Two years ago we went back to examinations. 
For three or four years there had been no ex- 
aminations in our schools. This resumption of 
examinations may have been a backward step, 
but I do not believe you could prove it to any- 
one who knows the situation at Handley. I am 
convinced that when the examination is prop- 
erly administered, it stimulates all pupils to do 
better work with very little evil results. 

We feel that the use of standard tests helps 
us. These tests not only indicate weak places 
but stimulate both pupils and teachers to do bet- 
ter work. We try to give some standard tests 
each year. In addition to this, the school board 
has established the policy of having a survey 
made of our school every two years. 





HE schoolmaster from a neighboring town came 
to our town and relieved his soul of anxiety 
about the boy whose interests are other than 

“We overemphasize books in the life of boys 

e bookish life stops at the seventh or ninth grade. 
then on we try to force them into the book 

they fail, and they keep on failing, and the 
of failure grows within them, and they go 

nto the world half expecting failure. A man 
fails at books might succeed at business or 
ing. Every man needs to do what he can do 
ssfully. I took a boy who had failed and 
| and failed at school and put him in charge 

r village plumber. I wouldn't release him from 

1 control or discipline, but I let him study 

Instead of 


gt ve, 


thing at which he could succeed. 


a failure in the schoolroom he began to earn high 
marks in the plumbing shop. We saved him from 
accumulating a false complex of failure. 1 think 
we ought to do more of those serviceable things for 
Not that I would let down for a moment the 
I believe in that sort of 


boys. 
standards of book study. 
study or I should not be superintendent of a school. 
But I want the school to do something for the boy 
who is not going to college, but who will beconx 
a good and useful citizen—his social usefulness 
probably exceeding that of people who know more 
about books. Above all I want to prevent the school 
from fixing the stigma of failure upon a boy’s own 
thought of himself, simply because books are not 
his strong point.”—Dearborn Independent. 
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State Department of Education 


By DABNEY S. LANCASTER, Secretary, State Board of Education 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


l Tile regular meeting of the State Board weighting that shall be given to these tests as a 


of [education on March 16, 1926, the Board part of the requirements for graduation. 


authorized a revision of the State course 4+. It is recommended that these additional re 
of study for rural and elementary schools. A — strictions shall not be placed upon college en 
new supply of this publication is needed. Divi- trance until reliable data has been secured by 
sion superintendents throughout the State have means of trying out the proposed tests in a 
been asked to send suggestions to the State De- number of selected schools in Virginia. \Vith 
partment, and it is hoped that the teachers of the — this in mind the committee suggests that the pro- 
State will feel free to express themselves in con- — posed tests be given in connection with the final 
nection with this revision examinations in 1926 and in 1927 in all of the 


The State Board accepted the report of the high schools of the following counties and cities 


committee which had been appointed to prepare Counties: Accomac, Botetourt, Essex, Henric: 
recommendations in connection with additional King and Queen, Norfolk, Pittsylvania, | 
requirements for college entrance. This report ingham, Sussex, and Wise. Cities: Roanok 
follows: Petersburg and Staunton. 


5. The superintendents of these divisions 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ADDI- 
TIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


1. The committee is of the opinion that the 


to be called into conterence to assist the cor 
mittee in determining the procedure for a 


istering these tests. It is to be understood tl 


i ; only sufficient weighting will be given to the tests 
entire matter of restricting college entrance 1s i 5, 


to guarantee that the students will put forth then 


of very serious importance. Applicants for col- * a ; 
: | PI best. effort. The ce lege records of the 1g 
lege are por rly prepare d to carry on college = , 
, ; ; . school graduates who were successful on 


. g 
work in a great many instances ; 
; tests will be compared with the college 


2. The committee realizes that the only per , 
: yy made by the high school graduates whi 


manent remedy for the situation is through rats : : 

wnaalele ae seals : unsuccessful on the tests. Further compa' 

ing standards for the certification of teachers will be made, if possible, between the student 

PON (ee eae Mere rere = EY tise . s : : ; 

and tor the accrediting of high schools. It is who took the tests and groups of student 

believed, however, that these standards are being ere not tested. If at the end of the two-v 

dace ne T + ae Te 3 eae rahe . -eEc- , i pep : . 

raised as rapidly as it is practicable at the pre period, results justify the setting up 0! 

ent time. tests as an additional requirement for colleg 

3. The committee proposes that tests shall be entrance. this will be done. 

prepared by the State Department of Education, R full tial 
es “=. vespectTully submittec 

consisting of: : ; ; 

Harris Hart, Chai 


a. An intelligence test 
D. S. LANCASTER 


b. A test of reading comprehension. 
THOMAS D. Eason 


B. H. Van Oot 
SIDNEY B. HALL 


c. An objective test in english. 

d. An objective test in mathematics. 

The English and mathematics tests are to take 
the place of the final examinations in English On March 24, the county and city 
and mathematics, and the other tests are to be  tendents of the divisions selected for tl 
given in addition to the usual final examinations. met with the committee of the State De; 


The division superintendents concerned shall of Education in Richmond and _ perfect 


cooperate with the committee in determining the — for carrying out the tests. The propos 
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given to all members of the senior classes 

schools in the divisions concerned on 
tf and 5. The tests will be given under 
neral supervision of the division superin- 
ts of schools. Papers will be corrected by 
perintendents and forwarded to the State 
tment of and for 


Education for review 


sentatives of the Colonial Dames of Vir- 
ive announced the award of the prize of 
lars offered by that organization for the 
ogram for commemorating the English 
th nt at Jamestown to Miss Lucille Wheeler, 
es in the Newport News schools. The prize 

follows and may be used in all the 
on May 13 in celebrating the notable 
hich resulted in the establishment of the 


manent [English settlement in America. 


STOWN, BIRTHPLACE OF THE 
NATION, 1607 


PROGRAM 
ests : \merica. 
written by pupil—First Permanent 


1607. 


Old Virginia. 


Settlement, 


hbleau—Landing of Founders at James- 
lay 13, 1607. 
ling—Settlement of Jamestown. 
~ong—In the Heart of Old Virginia. 
il Call of Famous Virginians. 
iding—\ irginia. The roses nowhere, ete. 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny. 
I! have class write story of First Perma- 
Settlement, 1607. Select best one to be read. 
er IIT, Old Virginia, music may be secured 
rge from State Teachers College, Harrison- 
Dr. John W. Wayland. 
IV, tableau to be 
companying story. Prayer. 
r VI, Song, In the Heart of Old Virginia, 
nd in Century Song Book. 


It was written by 


based on last pafa- 


RMANENT ENGLISH 


1607 


have heard of 


SETTLEMENT, 


John 


the celebrated man, 
was born in a small town called Willoughby 
January, 1579. His parents died when he 

lad and he was left in the world without 
take care of him. 





on 


study. The subsequent college records made 
during the sessions of 1926-27 and 1927-28 will 
be studied by the Department of [Education and 
compared with the records made by the same 
students on these tests. If satisfactory results 
are secured, similar tests will doubtless be given 


on a State-wide basis thereafter. 


Prize Awarded for the Jamestown Program 


John was a brave and independent boy and resolved 


to make his way in the world. He was fond of adven 


Holland and some 


Here he grew to be 


ture and wandered away to spent 
time in an English army there. 
a skillful soldier and then set out in search of adven- 
tures. 

His restless disposition made him long always for 
new adventures. He had seen life in Europe and Asia, 
so he now turned his thoughts to America. 

1492, little 


was known except that it was a wonderful country and 


Of America, discovered by Columbus in 


gold could be found anywhere. In fact, all Europe was 
excited at that time and people longed for new things. 

The rulers of England saw this and were determined 
to take advantage of it for two reasons: 

1. To increase the power of England. 

2. To convert the Indians to Christianity. 

James I, King of England, now made ready an ex- 
“New World.” 
December, 1606, in three small ships, the “Susan Con- 


John 


pedition to sail for the Chey sailed 


stant,” the “Godspeed,” and the “Discovery.” 


Smith was on board one of these ships. He was to he 
one of the governors of the colony. 
When they Chesapeake 


Bay they were tossed by a violent storm, but were not 


reached the mouth of the 


shipwrecked. ‘This was in April, 1607, and sometime 


was spent in looking for a place of settlement. 


\fter a while they reached an island where they 
resolved to stop. Spring had come and all was fresh 
and attractive. Some Indians came down and _ stared 


at the ships as they came close to shore. 
Anchor was cast the 13th of May, 1607, and the new 


called 


James I, then ruler of 


settlement was Jamestown, in honor of King 


England. 


The English sailors were now in the famous “Virgin 


Land” they had heard so much of and had nothing 


to look to but the help ot God and their own arms to 
guard them. 

\s soon as they landed at Jamestown and _ pitched 
their tents, they stretched an old sail between four trees 


held 


services, night and morning. They had 


to shade them from the sun and under this they 
their religious 
é ister with them and hi: Ipi as a bar of | 
a minister with them and his pulpit was a bar of woos 


nailed to two trees. A regular church was built afte: 


wards and a part of it is now standing 








SI LEMENT OF JAMESTOWN 
In 1606 a hundred five men 
Decided to leave old England, and the: 
Sailed for a land which was far away. 


They sailed and sailed for many a day 


They sailed ‘til they came to Virginia fat 
found a good harbor and entered there. 


hey touched the capes and named them, too 


(hen started a home for me and you. 


‘Twas May thirteenth (1607) when the noble band 
\t Jamestown knelt upon the sand, 
To render thanks to God above, 


lor a safe voyage and His love. 


Many dangers and hardships were endured that year 
Yet there was one who did not fear— 

But for Smith, as we all know well, 

We'd probably have no tory to tell 


The colony existed, but did not thrive, 
Until the fair women did arrive, 

Just picture the scene—as each one bought 
\ help-meet—at least, so he thought 


The Indians gave trouble in those times 
There seemed no limit to their crimes, 

We remember the help Pocahontas gave, 
When the life of Smith she was glad to save 


Jamestown was settled for the brave and the free, 
And Bacon’s men declared it should be 
A home for Virginians true and bold 


And not for their enemies, so we are told 


‘Though little remains of old Jamestown today, 

We'll stop each year, the thirteenth of May, 

And go to visit that sacred shrine 

That tells of the birth of your State and mine 
—FEtstt FE. Wirson 
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ROLL CALL OF FAMOUS VIRGINIANS 
George Washington, President. 
Thomas Jefferson, President. 
Robert E. Lee, Soldier. 

John Marshall, Judge. 
Patrick Henry, Statesman. 
Thomas J. Jackson, Soldier. 
Turner Ashby, Soldier. 
James Madison, President. 
Walter Reed, Physician. 
James Monroe, President 

J. E. B. Stuart, Soldier. 
Elizabeth Zane, Heroine. 
Cyrus H. McCormick, Inventor. 
Woodrow Wilson, President 
\. P. Hill, Soldier. 

John Randolph, Statesman. 
John W. Daniel, Statesman 
John Tyler, President. 
William H. Harrison, President. 
Zachary Taylor, President 
Henry Clay, Statesman. 
George Wythe, Statesman. 
James Rumsey, Inventor. 

M. F. Maury, Scientist. 
George R. Clarke, Soldier 
Thomas N. Page, Statesman. 
Stuart McGuire, Surgeon. 
Joseph E. Johnston, Soldier. 
George Mason, Statesman. 
General Pickett, Soldier. 
Bankhead Magruder, Soldier. 


PROCEDURE 

Have a child act as secretary and call the names 
one by one, of “Famous Virginians.” <A different child 
for each may be called upon to give one important fact 
concerning that Virginian. As the secretary calls the 
name he records it with colored chalk on the board 
under the head it falls, as: 

President Statesman Soldie: 

George Washington George Mason Robert F. Les 





lished by historical writers and publishers. 





N THE cover page of this issue of the Journal is a reproduction of a recent painting 
() by Miss Glenna Latimer on the wall in the auditorium of the Walter Herron Taylor 
public school in Norfolk, representing the Landing of the English at Jamestown on 
May 13, 1607, which resulted in the first permanent English settlement in America. This 
settlement in Virginia antedated the settlement at Plymouth, Massachusetts, by twelve years. 
The market is filled with pictures of the Landing of the Pilgrims while Jamestown, the 
real birthplace of the nation, has hitherto been overlooked by artists and inadequately estab 
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By | \7 


The Passing of Joseph W. Everett, One Time Editor of the 
Journal 


rt. HE passing of Joseph W. Everett at a 
|.ynchburg hospital a few weeks ago re- 
minds us that he is the second of the list 
tors of the Journal who has been called to 

Mr. Robert L. Blanton, who 

ditor for (1909-1913), died 

22, 1913. Mr. Everett held the position of 

for five years, 1913-1918. 
was born 
Ieswick in Albemarle 


nal reward. 


four years 


I’verett 
and received his 
tion in the schools of 
arle and at the Uni- 

of Virginia. He 


as division superin- 


nt of the Albemarle 
schools from 1905 
13. During his editor- 


Miss 


l.eeson of England, 


he married 


trait painter of Rich- 
Mrs. 


tle daughter 


Everett and 


survive 


hile serving as editor 
Journal, Mr. Everett 

as appointed by the State 
rd of Education to 
ble a Virginia educa- 
exhibit for the San 
sco. Exposition in 


ind was sent to California in charge of the 


r severing his connection with the Journal, 
verett devoted some time to the work of 
About 
me his health began to fail which soon 


rginia \Var History Commission. 


lled him to retire from active service of 
nd, and for a time previous to his death 
confined in a hospital. 

[verett cultivated 


was a_highminded, 


a gentleman, never forgetting all the 
es in his relationships with his fellow 
rs. To his many and most intimate friends 


a delightful and entertaining conversa 








JOSEPH W. EVERETT 
Editor of the Journal 
1913-1918 


tionalist. Hle was a man of kindly spirit but 
never compromised with truth or right as he 
conceived it. It is refreshing to go through his 
editorials in the Journal from month to month 
and note the vigorous championing of the cause 
of education and the best welfare of the teachers 
and all the children of Virginia. One month he 
assails with vigor, though courteously, the trus- 
tees and superintendents, 
calling upon them to reply 
promptly to all letters from 
teachers requesting equip 
ment and repairs—espe 
cially to see to it that they 
have plenty and good fuel 
to keep the schoolrooms 


warm and_ comfortable. 


Another month, he in no 
uncompromising terms calls 
upon the teachers to put 


red blood and interest in 


the work of teaching the 


children. Again, he says 
that the main functions of 
a superintendent’s visits to 
the schoolrooms are to 
correct faults he observes 
and to encourage the vir- 
tues. In another issue, he 
says, “Do not seek to gain 
case by lowering a cause to 
the level of your capacity but rather raise your 
capacity to the level of the cause.” 

Again, he pleads with the high school teachers 


to take occasion often to keep before the minds 


of the pupils the college and unty ersity idea si 
that none who is bright and capable of profiting 
by higher education would miss his mark and 
stop at the halfway point when he might go to 
the top. To have pupils drift away from such 
opportunities is a tragic pity and would be lik 
like 


mahogany and rosewood for kindling purposes 


selling the material at auction- burning 


\nother time, he speaks of “too many ove 


strained high schools in Virginia.” 





Mr. Everett is at his best at the Christmas 


when he breathes the finest Christian 


Sscason 


spirit. Ome time he says, “Let us broaden ow 
sympathies. Let us be more sensitive to the 
needs of silent sufferer more keen to touch 
with love and sympathy the bitter depths of their 


troubled souls.” 


. 25 


he World War period there is no mis 


During t 


taking his genuine loyalty to the cause of his 


country. In A Little Talk to bovs and Girls he 
visualized to them the enormous task of feeding 


held, He 


our army in camps and in. the Says, 

“\WWe will have. to prepare tol their 1,500,000 
ren ‘ 

leaching Health 

By ANNIE L. MOORE. 

HAVE lived in rural Virginia all my life. 


I was taught in her rural schools. I have 


taught in one, two, three and four teacher 


schools the past twenty vears. I have been in- 


tensely interested in the health of children. The 
greatest thing Virginia has done in the past 


quarter of a century is the effort she has made 
to improve and conserve the health of her chil- 
dren and to teach them how to live hygienic 
lives and how to improve the sanitary cond1- 
tions of their communities. In the next quarter 
century she has no greater opportunity than to 
continue and to enlarge this work. 


child 


school with his mouth hanging open, shoulders 


There was a time when if a came to 


stooped, eyes staring, he was seated according 


to chance and if he failed to understand the 
teacher or to read correctly from the blackboard 
he was punished, put back in a class he knew 
by heart or voted a dunce and little time was 
Now such a child gets indi- 


wasted on him 


vidual consideration. The trained teacher sees 
at a glance that he has bad eves or adenoids or 
perhaps doesn’t hear well. He gets a front seat, 


his parents are interviewed and great care is 
taken to explain to them just what the trouble 
is, and, in nine cases out of ten, they are will- 
ing to have the child treated. If thev are too 
poor, there are free clinics and charity organ- 


izations which will treat the child without cost: 


and. instead of becoming the neighborhood dolt, 


~ 
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meals per day, and speaks of it as the task of 


running a pretty big “boarding house.” 


His genuine optimism is shown in the most 


discouraging period of the war when he says 
“Turn over the pages of history and take 


(,0 further and see if the cause of a sino} 


_s 


fort. 


war in the history of mankind has served to 


set back the hands of God's 
civilization.” 

Mr. Itverett contributed largely to the prog 
of education. 
gina always prospered and went forward 


ever he placed his influence and energy. 


Habits in School 


itt, Pittsylvania County. 


a vagabond, or filling an early grave, h 
comes an educated, healthy, useful citizen. ‘lit 
may be when such a child’s condition will 
be allowed to become bad but at the first sign 
of trouble the State will treat the child without 
the consent or pocketbook of the parents 
necessary. 

here was a time in Virginia when a crippled 
child was kept out of sight when company can 


I know of a 


woman, now old, known as the “cripple-toot 


His parents were ashamed of him. 
land girl.” All her life she hid when strangers 
were near. Today, the twisted feet of such a 
child would be straightened and she would walk 
as other women. I foresee that mothers will 
so live and so care for their little ones that 
there shall be no cripples. Today Virginia ts 


training her defectives, her lame, blind and deat 


to be self-supporting and self-respecting. The) 
no longer need to sit by the wayside and beg 


There was a time when if a parent died 0! 
tuberculosis the children were considered doom- 
ed to the They were mace to 


wear heavy clothes, shut out the “night air’ an¢ 


same disease. 


They were ex 


Now intelli 


advised to live in hot rooms. 


pected to “inherit” tuberculosis. 


gent citizens know that tuberculosis is not on 
of “the sins of the fathers visited upon th 
children” but is caused by a germ and ts con 


municable, preventable and curable. As 


sult, tuberculosis has been reduced nea! 


purposes nd 


The cause of education in Vir- 




















xamine the children. 


Irstv, 
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and in the future it will be only a tale 
iS told. 


here was a time when the whole business 


e school was to enforce discipline and teach 
s. It is now considered the business of the 
1 to 
leans of physical inspection, clinics, health 


care for the health of the children 


health leagues, health programs, proper 


ilation and heating of schoolrooms and 


tary surrounding. All influence of the school 


sed to have defects corrected. Some day 
will be no defects for the school to cor- 
every child will be well born and will 
ired for by informed, intelligent parents. 
few years ago men of vision came to the 
of educational and health affairs in Vir- 
They saw things which should be done 
proceeded to have them done. First, physi- 
and hygiene were allowed to be taught in 
schools. Parents often objected to their 
being taught these subjects. Then hygiene 
physiology were required in the schools, and 
evood resulted. Teachers were encouraged 
Later they were re- 
d to do so but they didn’t know how. To 
ly this the West Law became effective— 
ereatest educative step yet taken by the 
Virginia teachers were compelled to take 
rse in physiology and hygiene and to learn 
to examine their pupils correctly. 
rginia established various schools for her 
tives. She sends eminent physicians to 
health clinics all over the State. She main- 


several sanatoria. She requires that all 
school buildings shall conform to certain 
irds in regard to light and ventilation and 
imple playgrounds and sanitary surround- 
he provided. She sends free for the asking 
us health bulletins. She encourages health 
es, health programs and every other effort 
for the health and happiness of her 
ns. 
my school, order, discipline and everything 
take second place to health and comfort. 
not allow the room to become too warm. 
indows are open except in severe weather. 
the children, “If too warm, open the win- 
near you; if too cool, put on your sweater ; 


get a drink but interfere as little as 


possible with other people.” On cold wet morn- 
ings I always insist that the children come up 
to the stove and warm and dry their feet. (Many 
country children do not have overshoes.) 1 
teach them health rules in such a way that they 
want to keep them. We compare the children 
who sleep with open windows with those who 
do not. I teach them how colds are caught. 
lf | find a child underweight, I advise rest and 
I had 
several girls gain wonderfully last winter by fol- 
If I find a child has bad 


tonsils or adenoids I try to persuade the parents 


sweet milk, and I urge care of the teeth. 
lowing this advice. 


to have them removed, but if one has toothache 
[ do not let the parents rest until this is cor- 
rected. It is a sin to let a child suffer need- 
lessly. 

Results are often discouraging but for sev- 
eral years I have had less cases of absence on 
account of illness than any teacher in the same 
school. I have had contagious diseases break 
out in school and only the one child take it. 
The “flu” raged around my school and not one 
of my pupils took it. They believe in health. 
[ give them statistics showing that sickness is 
decreasing and length of life increasing. I often 
clash with the parents. The children say “Pa 
says that the race is growing weaker and wiser 
and people don’t live as long 


to.” 


now as they used 
[ say, “You tell Pa that he doesn’t know 
how long we are going to live and how we are 
going to enjoy living.” The children agree with 
me. This summer I taught a vacation school. 
Twice a week I gave a lecture on hygiene to 


the adults at the evening class. A thirteen year 


old girl said in the morning class, “Please give 
the old folks a lecture on ventii ‘on. My 
mother doesn’t want me to sleep with my win- 


dows open.” 
Virginia has done and is doing much for the 
health of her children. Sise needs to go on in 
the way she is going, to make more effective 
physical inspection of children, to see that all 
defects possible are corrected, to educate older 
people so as to secure their cooperation, to 
strengthen the sentiment that good health is an 
asset, to make it popular, to diffuse knowledge 


of how to secure and maintain good health so 


that no one may be ill on account of ignorance. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 
FOR THE UPPER GRADES 


By F. B. FITZPATRICK 


NEW TYPES OF EXAMINATIONS 

IX ARE hearing a great deal today about 

new types of testing. Progressive teach- 

ers everywhere are inquiring about their 
nature and use; some are actually experiment 
ing with them in their classes. Scott, Foresman 
and Company has just published a timely book 
entitled “The Improvement of the Written Ex- 
amination.” This publication will doubtless 
prove to be a very helpful book. In view of this 
interest the aim of this article is to give some 
examples of the newer types of testing with suf- 
ficient explanation to enable teachers to use 
them intelligently. 

The present tendency in building tests is to 
wards the objective. The aim is to eliminate 
the element of judgment. We differ in opinion 
as widely as we do in native capacity or ac 
quired ability. The newer forms of testing call 
for answers that are either right or wrong. 
Ruch, in the above book, defines objective tests 
“as examinations where the grading does not 
involve the personal opinion of the teacher. The 
pupil writes very little but answers the ques- 
tions by underlining or checking the right an- 
swers. The best known types are the true 
false, multiple—choice, matching, and comple- 
tion exercises.” 

Superior teachers use their classrooms as 
laboratories to try things out for themselves. 
Are you in this class? Are you willing to ex- 
periment a little? If you are, try yourself out 
on building a false and true test in some sub- 
ject and on using it in your class. It will help 
any teacher to do this 

The statements you select must be worthwhile 
involving the fundamentals of the subject. They 
must be so framed that the answers will depend 
upon mastery of subject matter and clear think- 
ing. The truth or falsity of the statements must 
be difficult to detect. 
for rapid recall and quick judgment. In most 
true and false tests the truth or falsity of the 
statements is too easy to detect. In such cases 
there is little thinking and less recall on the 


The answers should call 


part of the pupil. In fact, success in using this 
test depends largely upon the cleverness of the 
teacher in formulating her statements. Remem- 
ber we can not depend too much on true-false 
tests. They are just one form of testing, one 
method of studying pupils and ranking them 
according to abilities. We should use all forms 
of testing for the sake of interest and variety 
as well as for the sake of safety of procedure 


TRUE-FALSE TESTS 
Here is a true and false test in general geog- 
raphy. ‘The questions are selected from a wide 
field of knowledge without order or sequence, 
the aim being to illustrate the building and use 
of a true and false test. No effort was made to 
select statements of equal difficulty. 
1. The earth rotates on its axis from east to 
west. 
2. The inclination of the earth’s axis is 23 de- 
erees. 
3. The earth has only one motion. 
4. One can go from Chicago to Europe by 


water. 


ww 


The Mississippi river is the largest in the 
world. 

6. Maine is larger than Massachusetts. 

The New England States have a milder cli 
mate than New York. 

8. New York City is the capital of New York 
} 


~ 


9. Most paper is made from wood pulp but 
some is still made from rags. 

10. Agriculture is the most important industry 
of the New England States. 

11. Gold was discovered in California in 1849 

12. New Orleans is the capital of Louisiat 

13. Many large irrigation projects have been 
built by the federal government. 

14. There are forty nine States in the un: 


1S 


15. The Panama Canal route is less than h 
long as the Cape Horn route from New 


York to San Francisco. 
16. Washington is the capital of the District of 
Columbia. 
17. Columbia University is in New York 
18. Boston is older than New York City 
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(larvard College is located in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

(he Alleghany Mountains are one of the 
richest fields for iron ore and coal in the 
world. 

ce one would get half of the answer right 
ance, the usual method of grading the re- 
es is to subtract the number of responses 
g from the number right and divide the 


rence by the number right. This is the 
od used in grading yes and no tests also. 
e above test was given to a seventh grade 
of thirty. The number of responses, of 
urse, was 600 (30 « 20=- 600). One hundred 
ese responses were wrong and five hundred 
cht, making a difference of four hundred. Di- 
iding 400 by 500, according to rule, gives .80 
r 80% as the achievement of the class. 
is is a very significant score as it enables 
ne to compare the achievement of his class with 
he achievement of other classes of the same 
vrade; but the most interesting phase of a test 
i this kind is individual response. In this test 
best pupil secured 18 rights and 2 wrongs, 
hich gave him a score, according to rule, of 
0. The poorest pupil secured 12 rights and 8 
ngs, which gave him a score of 33%. The 
rs fell in between. 
Virst, it is a quick and accurate method of 
ting your pupils in this kind of response. One 
test a class of forty and rank his pupils in 
hievement in thirty minutes. This was done in 
viving the above test. 
Second, a well-chosen list of statements, clev- 
ut, can be made a test of the fundamentals 
Each statement in the above test 
ives information that should 
A good practice in teaching is to make 
list of the fundamentals dealing with a 
if instruction and then put them in the form 
finite questions for the purpose of drill 


subject. 
everybody 


reises, 
ird, a group of well-chosen statements on 
. raphy or some other subject will help the 
‘eachers and the pupils to see and appreciate the 
ference between essentials and non-essentials 
how them where teaching emphasis should 

iced. 


: following false or true test was formu- 
‘ec by Professor H. L. Crowgey and tried out 





on one of his classes in civics the past summer. 
The statements are real tests in civics. Pupils 
will not be able to write false or true after these 
statements without knowing pretty thoroughly 
the subject matter involved. The test shows 
that the teacher gave a good deal of thought 
in formulating the statements. 

In giving the test simply direct the pupils to 
number the questions and write false or true 
after each number. The teacher reads the state- 
ments; the pupil simply writes the number and 
after it false or true. A false or true test should 
have twenty or twenty five questions. The fol- 
lowing test would probably give better results 
if it were longer. 

1. The Interstate Commerce Commission char- 
ters corporations in Virginia. 

2. The Republican party favors high protec- 
tion tariffs. 

3. A person who commits a crime has a right 
to a speedy trial. 

4. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has no right to declare a law unconstitu- 
tional. 

5. The president is the chief executive of the 
nation. 

6. Charles E. Hughes is the chief justice of 
the United States. 

7. United States Senators are elected by pop- 
ular vote. 

8. The General Assembly meets once every two 
vears in Virginia. 

9. Judges are appointed by the governor of 
Virginia. 

10. The State Board of Education appoints di- 
vision superintendents in Virginia. 


Question Attempts Rights Wrongs 
l 118 60 58 
2 118 91 27 
3 118 99 19 
4 118 57 61 
5 118 112 6 
6 118 95 23 
7 118 91 27 
8 118 110 8 
9 118 70 48 

10 118 102 16 
Totals 1180 887 293 


Grade: 887—293=594; 594-: 887=.68—68% 
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Notice that 118 students were tested, each giv- 


ing ten responses. This made a total of 1180, 
887 of which were right and 293 wrong. The 
difference divided by the rights (594-> 887) 


equals 68 or 68%. 


It should be stated that no effort was made 


to select questions of equal difficulty. In fact, 
the instructor had the opposite end in view as 
he wished to determine the ability of his pupils 
to answer questions of different tvpes. Local 
government had not been studied when the test 
Was given. 
OBJECTIVE TESTS 

There is another method of testing just as 
important as the false or true method, just as 
accurate, just as quickly administered and just 
as easily vraded Phere are objective questions 
just as there are objective tests. 

To make this clear, suppose we have a ques- 


| 
this When did 


This is a fact question with a deh- 


tion like Columbus discover 


Ameriea 
nite answer fixed by history. The response the 
pupil makes to such a question can in no way 


be colored by the individual's thinking, feeling 


or willing. There is no ground for differences 
ot opinion Phe response is either right or 
wrong and must be graded as such by the 


teacher. 

Before discussing the values of such questions 
we are giving a list dealing with the essentials 
of American hisiory. No attempt has been made 


at unity or sequence. A similar list could be 

made out for any big topic in history. 

1. What 
Magellan ? 

2. Who discovered the 


what vear did the Pilgrim Fathers land 


achievement do we associate with 


Mississippi River, 
3. In 
in this country? 
$- What religious sect settled Maryland? 
5. With whom do we associate the settlement 


of Pennsvlvania ? 


6. With whom do we associate the settlement 
of Georgia? 
7. What General was defeated at Fort Du 


quesne ? 

8 With what achievement do we associate Ma- 
son and Dixon? 

9. With what important event is General Wolfe 


associated ? 


10. Who first said “Give me liberty or give me 
death” ? 

11. In what vear was the Declaration of Ind 
pendence proclaimed ? 

12. Who wrote the Declaration of Independ 
ence ? 

13. In what vear did our present government 
start? 

14. Who was the first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of our present government ? 

15. In what vear was Lincoln assassinated ? 


1 
} 
I 


16. Under what president did we purchase the 
l.oulsiana territory ? 

17. What achievement do we associate with Eli 
Whitney ? 

18. With 
Robert 


19. With 


what achievement do we 


Fulton ? 


associate 


achievement do we 


what associat 
Cyrus W. Field? 

20. With what achievement do we associate 
S. F B. Morse? 


What is the value of such a list of objective 


questions? How can the teacher use them? 

In the first place, they are clear and definite 
with answers fixed in history. We must get 
away from such questions as What about Fort 
the 


Tell all you can about Eli Whitney. |* 


Duquesne? \WVhat about Louisiana Terri- 
tory ? 
all vou can about the Declaration of Independ 
ence. Such questions imply indefinite and 
accurate thinking. 

In the second place, such a list of objective 
questions is an effective test of historical 
fundamental in_ hist 


formation. Each is a 


something that everybody should know 
miss one is like missing the English alphal 

In the third place, just as with the fals 
true test, such a group of questions will | 
the teacher and pupils to see and appreciat 
the difference between essentials and non-« 
tials and show them where teaching emp/iasis 
should be placed. 

Finally, the chief value of such a list of 
tions 1s in its use of ranking pupils in the f: 
mentals of any subject. If we assume 
these twenty questions are of equal diff 
each will have the value of five on the pe: 


scale. The score of each pupil would bh 


right answers multiplied by 


number of 
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such a list of objective questions one can 
his pupils in the fundamentals of a sub- 
quickly and accurately. 
YES AND NO TESTS 

ich questions are usually classed as poor but 
are teaching situations in which they are 
valuable. Courtis, for instance, bases Silent 
ing Test No. 2 on such questions. Every 
tion in this test is answered by Yes or No. 
answer, therefore, must be right or wrong. 
e is no ground for judgment in evaluating 
esponses. The controlling factor in build- 
he test was the elimination of judgment in 
this 
In order to show the value of 


ng the answers. In way the test is 
objective. 
questions in this particular case we are 


¢ a paragraph of the test with the ques- 


en the spring sun was warm and the spring 
rs had begun to bloom, our children had a 
Every little boy 
Jetty 


e the invitations and Bobby carried them to 


party out on the lawn. 


virl who lived nearby was invited. 


hildren. 


lid the children have a May party? ~------ 


? 


as it Bobby who wrote the invitations ?__- 


) 


‘lad the spring flowers begun to bloom ?__ ~~ 
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The pupil is graded on the number of ques- 
tions he answers in five minutes including both 
the rights and the wrongs. This is a splendid 
test in rate of work and rate of interpretation in 
reading. It is also a means of ranking the mem- 
bers of a class in reading ability quickly and 
accurately. 

The pupils are also graded on comprehension. 
In answering yes or no questions, just as in 
answering false and true questions, the pupil 
stands a chance of getting fifty out of a hun- 
dred answers right whether he thinks or not. 
The per cent of questions answered right, there- 
fore, is not an accurate measure of comprehen- 
sion. In order to meet this objection Courtis 
subtracts the number wrong from the number 
right and divides the difference by the number 
right. This gives a satisfactory expression of 
comprehension. If a pupil answers forty ques- 
tions and gets four wrong, his comprehension 
would be the difference between 36 and 4 di- 
vided by 36 or 32 divided by 36, which is .88 
or 88%. 

Teachers ought to do more of this kind of 
work than they do. It would be very easy to 
make out a list of ves or no questions on a 
piece of reading, time the pupils in answering 
questions and then find their comprehension ac- 
cording to the above principle. In this way a 
teacher could test her pupils very satisfactorily 
without a standard test. She would build a test 


of her own. 


FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


By S. 


\RITHMETIC AND SPELLING DRILLS 
iere are two kinds of drill—aimless drill and 
oseful drill. The first type has been com- 
but is fast disappearing while the second 
has been uncommon but is fast gaining 
enition in all phases of education. \e have 
that many things should be repeated until 
e) become automatic, such as, for instance, the 
tion, subtraction, multiplication and division 
inations. For many years past, teachers 
had Jack say the table of sixes, threes, etc.. 


Then we 


ing he would surely get them. 





A. MARTINSEN 


realized that these in life did not occur in such 
regular, systematic order, so we felt the better 
thing to do was to mix them up promiscuously 
as 3 times 4, 5 times 6, 7 times 8, etc. This was 
the common practice but now we find that it 
does not do for the children what we expected. 
Teachers should use the “specific drill.” Every 
child should get as much drill as possible in the 
time set apart for drill work in the classroom. 
In order to do that, to keep everyone employed 
purposefully every moment, the following method 
should be used. On cards 3 by 6 the examples 
may be arranged like this: 
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ce | Ex. I] 

| 3 
| 0 14 
) 35 ? 26 
3 71 ) 37 
| $3 } 55 
5 lO ‘. 79 
(, 5? () $3 
- $4 7 OS 
x Q7 s 81 
ra) 19 ) Q? 
10 OS 10 40 

ix. Tl Ex. IV 

6 3 
| 10 l. 9 
? 0 2 30 
3 { 3 18 
} 12 45 
5 3] 5 0 
6 23 ") 66 
7 50 7 21 
8 7 8 3 
9 19 ) 42 
10) 6 10 36 























Answers are placed on the backs of the cards. 





Ex. \ 
1 S2x 3x4 
2 15 5 7 
3 18 3 = 
} 20 2 5 
ms 12 3 } 
6 8 5 0 
d 3 10 7 = 
8 16 } ? 
9 25 7 6 
10. 9 6 / 











Sufficient cards should be made so that each 
As many should be sent to 


The 


child may have one. 

the board as the board will accommodate. 

others should work on paper at their seats. 
Place cards tightly against board or paper. At 


a given signal chalk and pencils down, also cards 
Then pupils at board step to the place at thei 
right, pick up that card and correct the work 
according to the answers on the back of the card 
When the scoring is finished, the pupil writes 
Number and ex- tv] 
Ex. V, 3-9, etc. sid 
The pupil then takes this card back to his own 


above the work the Exercise 
amples or example wrong as: 
place. (Those at their seats exchange and cor- is 
rect also.) On the given signal, this new card is 
worked and _ scored. 
many times as desirable, thus enabling each child 


This may be repeated as 


an opportunity of solving as many as 30 or 40 vel 
examples in six to eight minutes. 

The teacher records the errors made and thi 
frequency of any given error. In this way she 
is enabled to give her specific drill for the specifi 
trouble each child has. Nothing is gained b es 
going over 5x 8 many times when the child cor 


rectly responds to 5 x 8, but when the pupils miss 


5 x 8 once or several times, then the teache 
knows a campaign should be waged against 5 x & p 


till it is mastered. Thus the teacher knows what 
she should give more drill on and on what the 
pupils do not need more drill. 

by checking errors in daily written work with 
the specific error the pupil has recorded on 
chart, the teacher will know whether or not he! 
drill work has been effective. She should estab 
lish the time limit after several trials so that she 
will know approximately how long it will tak 


The time should be diminished gradually. 


In preparing drill work for spelling it 1s first 
well to consider the needs for the drill. The task 
is not to train pupils to think or reflect in formal 
skills but rather the development of the skillful S 
use of the lower order of perceptual hal 2 


Incidentally, many mistakes are due to m 
control in penmanship. However, we shall 
consider that in this article. 

In making a study of several hundred papers 
in spelling we find the following errors mos 
prevalent : 

1. Omission of single letters—silent letter 


2. Substitution of one letter 


for anoth 
m for n. 

3. Transposition—interchanging as Indat 
Indian. 

4. Phonetic 


into spelling. 


spelling—transfer from reading 
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\lternative vowels. 


Doubling of letters as Il, etc. and non- 
jing of letters. 

fter having conversed with teachers from 
rent sections of the State, there is another 
of error that may be worthy of our con- 
That is the one due to sloven speech 


This may be 


sideration. 
rogues in different localities. 

sy or difficult to overcome, depending upon the 
The child 


overcome a few of his errors resulting from 


ee or to what extent it exists. 
his but as long as he speaks slovenly he will be 
apt to write accordingly. Perhaps the 
prominent reason for failure to overcome 
sbstacle is due to inertia, lack of interest or 
The skillful teacher will appeal to 
pride of the pupil, call attention to the suc- 


vation. 


ul efforts on the part of other pupils. Make 
hild feel that this is a bad habit, that it re- 
es much strength and will power to overcome 
‘ut it up squarely to the pupil to make the 
g Don’t forget it depends greatly upon how 
re the teacher is in the matter, how she puts 
to her pupils, if necessary, to her com- 

ty. 
rom day to day the teacher should note the 
This record may be 
$y noting the words 


of error that occurs. 
for each individual. 
d and the frequency of each misspelling she 
isily determine what she needs in her drill. 


we 
— 
ty 


The pupil may keep a record of his own mis 
spellings and in this way knows what he must 
work on to master the course outlined for him. 
After each test on words is given the teacher 
should make a diagnostic study of the errors and 
type of errors. Then she should drill on the 
specific need of the individual or class group. 

The following may be of value: 

Carefully articulate or enunciate the word. 

Proper perception—seeing—visualizing. 

Syllabication. 

Writing is final purpose, so do not write in air 
but on paper. 

Amount of repetition will vary., 

To know the meaning of the word is beneficial. 

Spelling rules should be used sparingly. 

No form of word grouping has proved valu- 
able. 

Grouping by similarity of errors is sometimes 
effective but seldom worth the trouble. 

Calling attention to special portion of word or 
underlining or pointing out particular difficulty 
may be good. (Some authorities think it is of 
value, others think it of no value. ) 

Diacritical marks rather confuse. 

For general progress of groups aggressive in 
terest is essential. 

Learning to spell words in out-of-school ac- 
tivities should be encouraged. 


SOCIAL HYGIENE COURSES TO BE OFFERED IN TWO STATE INSTITUTIONS 
THIS SUMMER 


a number of years lectures on social 
‘ne have been given to teachers at the 
er-training institutions of Virginia but the 
ires liave not given the teachers a sufficient 
unt of knowledge to enable them to handle 

lequately the sex problems which are present 

he schools. The teachers who have been con- 
us of these problems in their schools and 
have been anxious to meet them wisely 
been unable to do so because of a lack of 
ration for handling this difficult subject. 
rough the cooperative efforts of a group of 
ictors selected from the University of Vir- 
the College of William and Mary and 
ville State Teachers College, a course of 
in social hygiene has been organized. This 


prepared for teachers and parents in- 





cludes methods of procedure for instruction in 
sex hygiene. 

This course will not only help the teacher to 
meet the problems in his school but will give 
him a fuller and a more beautiful comprehension 
of life. It will enable him to change the un- 
wholesome ideas that some pupils have about 
sex to a wholesome and a fine conception of 
life itself. 

The course will be offered during the first 
term of the summer quarter at the University of 
Virginia and the College of William and Mary. 
It will be a thirty lecture course and will carry 
a credit value of one college session hour which 
will be accepted by the State Department of 
Education for certificate credit and for the re 
newal of certificates. 
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Commercial Curriculum for Junior and Senior High 
Schools in Virginia 


Recommended by Commercial Section of the Virginia Education Association 


GRADE 7 


Periods Credit 


english 

Reading. 

U.S. History and Civics 
Geography 

Arithmeti 

Household Arts (Girls 
Industrial Arts (Boys 


Assembly . 
Drawing 
{ Music 


| Physical Education 


30 per week 


ELECTIVES 


None 


GRADE 'e) 


Periods Credit 


N 


to 


WMhouU Uh Ww 


me 


TERM I 

English 5 
Reading.. - 21 
Science (Physics and History) 5 

. Junior Business Training 1 5 
Elective. 5 
(Physical Education 2 
.) Music... 1 
| Drawing 1 
|Assembly..... 1 
. Arithmetic 2! 
30 


TERM II SAME AS TERM I 
ELECTIVES 


Foreign Language 
| Typewriting 


.. Typewriting for those who do not expect to 


{| go to senior high school 


GRADE 9 


TERM I 


Periods Credit 


English 


Commercial Arithmetic 


Laboratory (General Science).. 
Commerical Civics and History. 


5 
5 
7 
1 


nN\ 


| RN 


1 


pb pm A) 


— 


\w 


ee a Se 


Ne 
n\ 


a 


0. 


~I 


Business Training II.. 5 
45 5 6 heh ee Saeues 2 
Music. a 1 
Gymnastics 2 
Drawing... .........6- 1 
i oe ee 1 

30 


Junior Business Training, 1 


- 
2 
3 


— 


Ui he GW bdo 


— 


5. 


2 
2 
3 
4. 


Hm W bo 


TERM II SAME AS TERM I 


ELECTIVES 
Latin 


. Ancient History 


Type 

Try out in Stenography and Bookkeeping last 
term of grade 9 

This given in Junior Business Training II 


GRADE 10 


TERM | 
Pertods Credit 


English 3. 


Written 3........ ima SF 
[| tient 2... - dee anes 
Bookkeeping I with H. Work. . 
Algebra I (to Quadratics). . . 
History V. 


Elective. 


mau 


4% or 4 


TERM II 
Periods Credit 


(English 4..... 


SS ee 
Cre eee | 
Bookkeeping II with H. W.... 5 

yg | Sr ee re 5 
Algebra II (Quadratic Equation 
through Binomial Theorem). — 5 
5% 


NS ss, ER wine ad ewe 


ELECTIVES 


Language 


. Household Arts 


Industrial Arts 
Filing and Salesmanship 


Ft inbe Ss P 
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BOOKKEEPING BOOKKEEPING 


TERM I 
TERM I . a 
Periods Credit Periods Credit 


lish 5 . " 1. Commercial Arithmetic II... .. 5 y 
me Jena : ve a H Ww cores Y : 2. Commercial Law............ 5 yy 
» cKeEe y ‘ f . i a. a ~ T - > 4 
, perme. (* thatneahed 5 y, > CO : = 
Oe Oh  siisiiaale hala 5 Ay 4. Typewriting Il.............. 5 
Ast glare aie tdi eal ttre Oy Elective.. 5 wor 
20) ee 5%4%or\ 
TERM II 
> ‘ " ’ “ 
nds Cr 
Feaw tf , i ies Periods Credit 
Periods Credit Business English and Corres- 
iota — re Vy 
1, English O........ Lene sees S Ya en 5 ly 
). Bookkeeping 4 with H. W..... 5 y S Cie. 5 ly 
3. Commercial History.......... 5 4% 4. Typewriting IV.............. 5 \% 
+, type ain Sed kan Hawt SK erie Hee N) M Bi I in i Heston hse Seasons 5 worX\ 
Cc | 5 wor 
SECRETARIAL 
SECRETARIAL TERM I . — 
Periods Credit 
TERM I 1. Commercial Arithmetic II... 5 ly 
. ~ 7s 2. Ste é rs Res 5 I 
Putetse Coan == * tenography 3........... : 2 
lich 5 : a ce 5 4 
i ee it ean . 4 err ee 5 ly 
< ~tenograpny f......-..--.5-- » ye 5. Elective................... 5 wor 
Type writing i ae eee ee 5 4 
+, (Commercial Geography Reuse 5 % Teen Il 
. lective 5S t2 I ‘pon . ‘ : 
Rea i dd OW sl ate Grins BS, 88 . 9 20O0Fr% Periods Credit 
1. Business English and Corres- 
TO | 6 5 I 
Perm II Ph ncn 4 “ 
" . ~ . 2.¢ oe " : oe i eo 6 6 €6.6@ 6 4.4 © 5 I “ 
Periods ¢ _— \Secretarial Course. ..... ’ 
PN 6. 00,016.04 ah GS 5 yy 3. Typewriting 4...... 5 4 
Stenagrapty 93... .. «0 .<s..06 5 yy Be IGS. stern Sub kd meiner ee ora 5 Vy 
lypewriting II............... 5 A i irs xsi Ries aw eeaiee 5 Yor 
Industrial History............ 5 y i ak 
oe : ae we ELECTIVES 
ective. TEC rrr re See eee I AO ”% Credit 
1. Physics or Chemistry....... ly 
“ ? + >] ‘ ace 4 
ELECTIVES 2. | oreign Language Be te se ee 4 ‘3 > 
Credit 3. Industrial Arts (Boys)........ . | 
: ; : 4. Household Arts (Girls)... ..... 4 
Physics or Chemistry............... % 5. Filing... =~ ere ly 
weigm LAM@UASE... 66.66 6cecseces Vy 6. Salesm:z anship and adve rtising.. 14 
Industrial Arts (Boys)............. , os 7. Commercial Art. V4 
Household Arts (Girls)............./ 7 8. Retail Selling and Merch: indising. M4 
FOR ied Sots A ena een , 4 , Lins. 2. 
Salesmanship and Advertising........ % COMMITTEE: — = 
( : ' JENNIE DAUGHTREY, Maury High School, Norfolk, Va. 
Le, en ee 4 ea ete . ; Me 
oe ae i Susan Sautsspury, Handley High School, Win- 
| ee \% chester, Va. 


ee re } W. L. BEALE, John Marshall High School, Richmond, Va. 
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WORK-STUDY-PLAY PLAN IN OPERA- 
TION IN TWO SCHOOLS IN HOPEWELL 


The First City in Virginia to Adopt This Plan of 
Instruction 

Since January 4, 1926, the Work-Study-Play 
Plan has been in operation in the John Randolph 
School in the city of Hopewell. This is probably 
the first effort to carry out this unique system 
of instruction in Virginia. The occupation of 
the new high school building at that time made 
it possible to use the John Randolph building 
exclusively for the elementary grades. The 
fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh grades are or- 


ganized on the platoon system and is in full 


operation under the direction of Mrs. Virginia 
Lewis, principal of the school. 

The Work-Study-Play Plan was recommended 
by a committee of experts who made a survey 


of the Hopewell schools in the spring of 1925 


The purpose of the survey was to determine the 


best type of school organization to meet the needs 
of the Hopewell community. The survey revealed 
the fact that 90 per cent of the children enroled 
are physically defective and 20 per cent are 
children of foreign born parentage. It is plain 
that there is an urgent need of an effective sys 
tem of physical, civic and moral training. It 
was equally plainly seen that the traditional type 
of school organization was not suited to the 
children enroled in the Hopewell schools in orde1 
to make them healthy, happy, self-supporting, 
law-abiding citizens. One of the most interest 
ing features of the plan now in operation in the 
school is the spirit of co-operation among the 
teachers in carrying out the major aims of in 
struction. The organization and successful oper 
ation of the new system is due largely to Mrs 
Virginia Lewis and Miss Katherine L. Sinclair. 

A brief description of the plan followed in th: 
John Randolph School will serve to show the 
scheme of operation and the objectives for the 
work in Hopewell. In this school there are ten 
teachers, five for the regular subjects and on 
for each of the five following special subjects 
Music and application; physical education; 
science, including nature study and geography; 
industrial and fine arts; and history and citizen 
ship. While each teacher, regular and special 
has certain aims for her own work within itsel!, 
she also works with all of her fellow teachers | 
following up the larger aims set up by and fo! 


the group. No teacher does anything entir 


iT 


by herself. Large projects are worked out 
which all teachers cooperate. So far, two 
of mention have been developed: (1) A studet 
aid council; (2) a stranger’s introduction 
social and governmental agencies of Hopewell 
In the development of the Student Aid © 
cil, each group of pupils is led into discussions 10 
the history and citizenship classes and 
couraged to suggest ways in which pup! 
help teachers to make this the best 
school. The suggestions offered grew 


constitution and by-laws, which provided 
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ilive committee composed of a president, 
president, secretary and one pupil from each 
room. Then, there is an advisory com- 

~ composed of four teachers and the prin- 
The following committees are appointed 
week: (1) Traffic, to assist in keeping lines 
irch in order; (2) Play, to help supervise 
(3) Welfare, to assist in the general wel- 
work of the school; (4) Lunch Room, to 
in the operation of the lunch room. The 
utive committee meets each Friday to review 
of misconduct and to recommend penalties 
punishments, which are always subject to 
pproval of the advisory committee of teach- 


and principal. This project, which runs 


oughout the entire year, is placing and keep- 
» the pupils on their honor and is giving them 


pportunity to make positive contributions to 
own development and character building. 


connection with the second project, the 


ils are taught the functions of the various 


ficers and departments of the city government 


| social agencies. 


Then, they are asked. what 


things they would do in introducing a stranger 


gest 


( 





heir city. 
ions as taking him to visit the city manager, 


Their answers involve such sug- 


ity treasurer and other city officials; taking 
na visit to the fire and police departments 


| to the schools; introducing him to the visit- 


Next 
pupils decide that this project should be 


urse, to the Boy and Girl Scouts, etc. 


atized, and so a play is planned and drama- 
in the music and application room, having 
written in the English class. Costumes are 
in the industrial arts room. In the physical 


tion room, the drills needed in the play are 


ked out. In the science room, maps are made 
wing the topography and location of different 


of the city. Before the project is com- 
|, every teacher had made her special con- 
on to the project. 
en children in Hopewell can feel the thrill 
rking together, when they have opened 
em new and wholesome avenues of activity, 
they can work under the direction and in- 
m of a host of “teacher-friends,” each so 
sting in her own field, is it any wonder that 


ke to work and study and play? 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL TEACHER 

Mr. James A. Maddox, school board member 
for the city of Columbus, Ohio, attended the 
funeral of one of his teachers in his home town 
recently and in commenting on his feelings on 
that occasion, he said: “My thoughts went back 
to my boyhood. I thought of the great funda 
mental truths she had taught me, truths that have 
lived with me through the years. I thought of 
the hundreds of boys and girls now out in the 
big world making America a great nation who 
had felt the influence of this kindly, gentle soul. 
They all profited by her teachings. She taught 
them truth, honor, the reward of honest labor, 
the love of home and neighbor and allegiance to 
the American flag.” 

What finer tribute to service rendered can be 
pronounced upon any The public 
spirited, successful business man, even a Rocke- 


citizen. 


feller, will never have pronounced upon him 
such an encomium. The best known statesman, 
professional man, inventor or discoverer will 
never call forth at their passing such words of 
appreciation and gratitude as Mr. Maddox ex- 
presses on the passing of his teacher. He says 
further that an attempt to compute the value 
of her service in dollars would be a sacrilege, 
and that perhaps some day when we are all gone, 
this great nation will give full credit where credit 
is due and perhaps recognition will be given to 
the greatest public servant this continent has ever 
known—a consecrated school teacher whose one 
purpose is to help boys and girls to become good 
men and women. 

This teacher had served her home school for 
forty years. These are the teachers who bring 
honor and glory to the teaching profession and 
demonstrate the value and worth to civilization 
of the clean, high minded teacher as a public 
servant. 


A NATIONAL PARK IN VIRGINIA 

It is now regarded as a certainty that we shall 
have within the bounds of Virginia a National 
Park. The territory included in the proposed 
park area is that section of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains in the Shenandoah Valley from Front 
Royal on the north to Waynesboro on the south. 
The distance from the northern end of the area 
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to the southern end is about fifty miles with an 
average width of ten miles. The area includes 
the most scenic part of the blue Ridge with high 
be had magnificent 
Near 


by is the region of the famous \ irginia caverns 


summits from which may 


views of rural landscapes east and west. 


at Luray, Girottoes, Mt. Jackson and New Mar- 
ket. The area includes many historic battlefields 
made famous by the campaigns in the Revolu 
tionary War and in the Civil War. 

The area will be known as the Shenandoah 
National Park and will be the first national play- 
ground east of the Mississippi River. 


The 


States are buying blocks of acres, and will finally 


people of Virginia and other eastern 


whole to the Federal 
dollars 


structing a system of highways for automobile 


transter the government 


when millions of will be spent in con- 


traffic and in developing the means of preserving 
the timber, animal and floral life of the region. 


The area will be in easy reach of the national 


capital and other large eastern cities and will be 


of inestimable value to Virginia in a thousand 


\\ a\ De 


THE DISTRICT MEETINGS 


The district meetings this vear are showing 
real signs of life and loyalty to the objectives of 
the State Association. 


held have evidenced genuine interest and ability 


The meetings thus far 


in organizing the districts and preparing a high- 


toned program by those in charge. The at- 


tendance on the part of the teachers themselves 


has increased, and what seems to be more 1m- 


portant still they are expressing themselves in 


the form of dignified and definite resolutions 


concerning the problems of public education that 
school administra- 


attect State-wide policies of 


tion and support as well as the distinctive poli- 


cies of classroom instruction and professional 
standards. 

Kisewhere in this issue of the Journal will be 
1ound the interesting resolutions passed at Dis- 
tricts I, C, D and E all of 


meetings, which in- 


dicate that the teachers are becoming more 
vocative on the larger questions of public edu- 
cation in the State and showing definite signs 
of professional growth and interest in the larger 


objectives of the State Association. If all of this 


evidence of cooperation and genuine interest can 


be capitalized and brought to bear upon the 
problems of education in the State we shall haye 
a highly significant meeting at Roanoke in N 
vember, and really attain some of the main « 
jectives of the State Association. 

The following meetings are yet to be held 

District H, April 9-10, Alexandria. 

District J, April 9-10, University of Virginia 

District F, April 9-10, Lynchburg. 

District B, April 16, Portsmouth. 


District A, April 23, Fredericksburg. 


DO YOU KNOW I 


That eight States of the Union have a womai 
as State Superintendent of Public Instructior 

that in Virginia there were twenty five lig 
school graduates for every 10,000 of its pop 
lation; in the cities alone there were forty five 
graduates for every 10,000 population. 

That for the past few years 275 patents 
been issued to residents of \irginia. 


That Virginia has one million potential hors: 
power along her rivers and streams. 


That \irginia’s bituminous coal reserv: 


mined would supply the whole country 
} fay} 


period of forty vears at the present rate of 


sumption. 





That Dr. Pollok, an Austrian scientist, |a att 
discovered how to make glass that will bend a1 leficie 
not splinter. sub je 

That Mr. Sanders of Indiana has by a proces eee 

- C i 
of breeding evolved a new queen bee trom s 
hive he gets more and sweeter honey than conc> survey 
from the usual hive. unin 

That the umbrella was introduced int mend 
land in 1780 by an Edinburgh physician rd 

dle 

That cancer is as common among dog 
among men. 

ted 
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DISTRICT MEETINGS 


district meetings thus far held have been charac- 


by a new and enthusiastic interest in the work 
State Association and in the growth of a profes- 
| consciousness among the teachers. The prograins 
d out for these meetings have been the result of 
type of interest on the part of those directly re- 
ble for 
ers themselves in preparing papers and taking part 
Big Stone Gap, 


them and a hearty cooperation of the 


discussions. The meetings at 


ytheville and at Richmond were unusually well 


led and characterized by dignified programs and 
professional spirit. The following significant sets 


solutions were passed by the meetings at Rich 


ind at Wytheville. 


solutions Adopted at District C Meeting, 
Richmond, March 6, 1926 


committee regrets recent criticisms aimed at the 
school system with reference to branches taught 
fixed by 


schools. These branches are 


the State 


e common 
Soard of Education, and 
Virginia 


law, not by 
mmittee commends the legislature of 
s wisdom in selecting these branches for the ele- 
ry schools and in allowing a reasonably liberai 
zation of the high schools. ‘The committee posi 
the 
fundamental branches are given the right-of-way 


isserts that in present curriculum the so 
daily program. 
of the most notable features of school improve 
s the great advance made in the preparation of 
The number of teachers with minimum pro- 
nal training in 1915 was about thirty three per 
in 1925 this number had increased to sixty per 
not counting a large number of holders of first 
certificates whose experience would entitle them 
fessional rating. The teachers of Virginia have 
ed themselves with unusual zeal to meet the great 
nsibilities upon them in training pupils for citizen- 
(hey have beyond question been fully conscious 
e importance of their task. The teachers will re- 
fully submit that inadequate salaries and too short 
s in the rural elementary schools account for the 
eliciencies of the public school system rather than the 
cts taught or the method of teaching. 
e State Teachers Association in Virginia in co- 
tion with the Department of Education sponsored 
ovement in 1918 to have a thoroughgoing survey 
On the basis of this 


a report in two volumes was widely issued, ex- 


of the public school system. 


ng the deficiencies of the system, the reasons 
for, and making recommendations for improve- 
Among these recommendations were certain 


lments to the Constitution to provide for a State 
| to be appointed by the Governor, a State Super- 
lent to be appointed by this board, a small county 
board to be elected by the people and a county 
ntendent board 
a list of eligibles prepared by the State Board 


constitutional 


to be appointed by the county 


resolutions for 


These 
Iments and for the reorganization of the school 


ducation. 
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We submit that no just criticism 
and 


system were rejected. 


can be aimed at the teachers school officials for 
this rejection. 

We further submit that the attempt to make certain 
changes in parts of the organization without relation to 
the whole scheme may be abortive and unwise. 

We commend the Senate of Virginia in rejecting the 
division superintendents by the 


amendment to elect 


people. his in our opinion would simply be a means 


ot throwing the local school System into petty local 
politics. 

We do not believe that the personnel or the patriotism 
of present school boards would be improved by a plan 
for their election by the people, but, realizing that it is 
wise for the people to have a larger direct voice in their 
local school affairs, we would suggest that the county 
board of supervisors may properly be made also the 
county school board, thus giving an opportunity for 
wider local initiative, and thus relieving the cumbersome 
necessity of having a larger number of local officers to 
he elected by the people. 

J. WALTON 
MArjorRIE B. BONNET 
C. J. HEATWOLE 
CLARENCE JENNINGS 


Roscoe M. 


(Signed) Hai, Chairman 


Dous 


Resolutions Adopted at District D Meeting, 
Lawrenceville, March 26, 1926 
The resolution committee of District D respecttully 
submits the following report: 
1. The committee regrets the recent criticism aimed 
at the 
branches taught in the common schools. 


reference to the 
We assert that 


the so-called fundamentals, those branches fixed by 


public school system with 


statute law, receive due prominence in the curriculum 
and are given right-of-way in the daily program. 

2. We the of the State 
Education in raising standards for 


action Joard of 
the 


and urge prospective teachers to prepare themselves to 


approve 
certification 


meet these new requirements. 

3. Since we approve the policy of the State Board 
of Education in raising the requirements for the cer- 
tification of teachers, we urge a more adequate com- 
pensation for those teachers who meet the require 
ments. 

4. We urge that teachers and local associations con 
sider carefully the new constitution of the Virginia 
Education Association and instruct their delegates as 
to how to vote in the general meeting in November. 

5. We commend the efforts of the editor and board 
of directors of the Virginia Education Association to 
improve the Virginia Journal of Education and pledg: 
our support to this effort. To this end, we urge the 
teachers of this district to send to the editor any in- 


teresting or helpful material for publication in the 
Journal. 
6. The committee recommends that the district as 


the suggestion that a 


sclected for the 


sociation consider permanent 


meeting place be annual district 


meeting. 


7. We recommend that the program committee of 





~- 


the Virginia Education Association give more promi 
nence to the work of the elementary schools. 

8. The committee recommends that whereas speaker 
bureaus and other organizations are advertising to fur- 
nish prepared debates, orations and addresses for use 
in high school programs and contests, this association 
condemns this practice and goes on record as being 
opposed to the use of such material 

9. The committee recommends that officers of local 
associations be prepared to submit reports from their 
respective organizations at the district mecting. 

10. We regret the absence from this meeting of 
Hon. Harris Hart on account of the death of a relative, 
and extend to him and his family the sincere sympathy 
of the members of this association. 

11. We wish to thank Superintendent R. L. Cham 
bliss, Mr. B. F. Walton, president of this association, 
Miss Xenia Holmes, secretary, and the visiting speak- 
ers for the excellent program, the organizations in 
charge of entertainment and the Brunswick Times- 
Gazette for their contributions to the success of this 
conference. We appreciate the delightful reception and 
the many courtesies that we have reccived from the 
good people of Lawrenceville. 

Committee on Resolutions 
THos. J. McILWAINE 
W. R. WRIGGLESWoRTH 
J. E. MALLONEE 

This report was adopted in the general session of 
the District D conference March 26, 1926 

B. F. Watton, President. 


Resolutions Adopted at District I Meeting, 
Wytheville, March 13, 1926 

The resolution committee of District I for the session 
of 1926 begs leave to make the following report: 

First: We believe that the purpose of rural elemen- 
tary education is general and educational rather than 
specific and vocational. Its proper aim is to prepare 
youth for effective social membership in society at large 
rather than for membership in any particular group. 
For these reasons, we recommend that rural elementary 
education place emphasis upon the fundamental sub- 
jects, viz., reading, science, music, spelling, oral and 
written English, arithmetic, geography, history and 
specific and vocational. Its proper aims is to prepare 
health education 

Second: We believe that the rural school situation 


day. Eleven million of our pupils are being educated 


presents the most serious problem of our social life to- 


in the open country and village schools. Many of these 
are taught by inexperienced and unprofessional teachers 
at an average salary of $853. For these reasons we 
desire to impress upon the public mind and conscience 
the importance of providing adequate funds for rural 
schools. 

Third: We believe that educational opportunities 


should be more nearly equal. To this end, we favor a 
State equalization fund of $500,000 with which to help, 


encourage and stimulate rural communities in their 


dueational efforts as the quickest and best wav to 
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equalize educational opportunities. We recommend th: 
presence of a professionally trained teacher in every 
rural school. 

Fourth: We approve the action of the State Board oi 
Education in eliminating the first grade certificate and 
for raising the standards for special certificates and 
urge our young people to prepare themselves to meet 
these new requirements. 

Fifth: We approve the new constitution of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association and pledge our hearty 
support to our present officers in their effort to perfect 
the organization called for by the new constitution, ap- 
proving the $1.50 membership which includes subscrip- 
tion to the Virginia Journal of Education and which 
is in line with practice in other States and in the 
N. E. A. 

Sixth: We learn with pleasure the present effort of 
the editor and board of directors of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association to improve the Virginia Journal of 
Education and pledge our hearty support to this effort. 
In this connection, we recommend the publication of a 
larger quantity of professional material adapted to the 
needs of rural teachers. We urge the teachers of this 
district to send interesting and helpful material fo: 
publication in the Journal and thus make our official 
organ a real and constructive force in our State or- 
ganization. 

Seventh: We believe that education is a State func- 
tion as well as a local function. We, therefore, recom 
mend a State fund totalling about one third of our total 
expenditure for education. 

Eighth: We endorse the project to build a Preven 
torium on the campus of the University of Virginia and 
urge local teachers’ associations and individual teachers 
to send in their quotas as soon as convenient. 

Ninth: We believe the time has come when there 
should be some system of selection and guidance for « 
young people in considering their fitness for success 
in the teaching profession. 

Tenth: We endorse the present administration of the 
public school system of Virginia and commend our of 
ficials for the splendid results they are securing with 
the material and professional resources at hand. 

Finally, we wish to thank Superintendent J. H 
Crowgey, Principal J. R. Wildman, the various « 
mittees, the homes, the visiting speakers, the young 
ladies of Stonewall and Radford Colleges, the 
papers, viz., Southwest Virginia Enterprise and the 
Wythe County News, for their several splendid 
tributions to the success of this conference. We aj 
ciate the delightful reception and the many courtes 
that we have received from the good people of Wy! 
ville. F. B. Fitzpatrick, Chairima 

D. E. McQvuiILkIn 
Mrs. FRANK B. MILLER 
Committ 


Resolutions Adopted at District E Meeting, 
Danville, March 27, 1926 
Your committee on resolutions has departed so! 


from the conventional form in preparing this rep: 
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beg leave to present the following statements for 
consideration and approval: 
We conceive it to be both the privilege and duty 
this body to express a reasonable and just pride in 
lassroom work and in the administration of the 
wls of this district and in the progress of public 
ation in Virginia. 
e foundation of this pride is an intimate knowl- 
of the progress made by the pupils, in ever- 
asing numbers, in the fundamental work which 
ublic schools, both elementary and secondary, were 
blished to do. 
this connection we wish specilically to note and 
assure a thoughtful constituency as far as we may 
in our firm judgment, there never was a time in 
history of public education, or any other type of 
instruction, when so high a percentage of pupils 
iired so high a degree of proficiency in the traditional 
fundamental subjects of the elementary and high 
| curriculum as the present time. Experience and 
ryation through long periods of time strengthen this 
elief; carefully prepared and generally reliable statis- 
everywhere tend to confirm the statement; and in- 
lligent, considerate observation of classroom perform- 
is encouraged for its satisfying effects on the mind 
the supporting public. 
There has, however, come a new day in living— 
enlarged and problematic order of life—and_ the 
ils have had thrust upon them new responsibilities, 
they take pride in the fact that they have not at- 
On the contrary, they have had 


t 


ited to avoid them. 
foresight to observe their approach and presence and 
I employed and propose to employ only those means 
have a rational relation to the educative process and 
more and more, as they are tested out and co- 
ive promise of producing an efficient, high- 


ited, ¢ 
e-thinking citizenship, physically and social 


led, sa 
for and worthy of its opportunities. 
\nd, we hold that no wholesome or fair criticism 
be directed against the public schools as an or 
ganized community and State enterprise of the highest 
nitude and complexity if it fails to reckon ade 
ely with the mature opinions of those who devote 
talents and trained intelligence to the business of 
hing school subjects and conducting schools and who 
* constantly before them all of the various records 
pupil accomplishment. 

We likewise submit that it 1s or would be a wholly 
neous assumption if those engaged in a task so 
llenging and admittedly ungainful, 
ld be thought of as unwilling to receive constructive 

sm or reluctant to make those improvements that 


inspiring, but 


ld enhance the value of their positions and magnify 

the useful, productive, conserving and_ indispensable 
icter of their work. 

In view of all the greatly enlarged responsibilities 

he schools, due to the increasing hunger and neces- 

if this democracy for reasonable enlightenment and 


ment, and in view of the uncompromising demands 
his progressive age for an adaptable training that 
enable particularly a very large majority who can- 
go beyond the public schools to take hold of the 
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world’s work at a suitable place, it has become quite 
necessary that we, as teachers and citizens alike, should 
exercise the utmost prudence in extending school ac- 
tivities and should count the cost in money and in effort 
at every possible point. There cannot be, we feel, any 
turning back from the path that has been rather ac 
curately pointed out and followed with relative success, 
but if this most colossal enterprise of educating all 
of the children of all the people is to reach its highest 
point of development, free from dangerous reaction and 
economic catastrophe, both the schools and the homes 
must see to it that adequate training is followed by ade 
quate productivity. It is essential that the balance be 
maintained between public needs and public ability to 
supply those needs. To the solution of these problems 
we pledge our fullest cooperation. 

5. We believe it to be our privilege and duty to advise 
the employment of that sort of educational machinery 
that seems to provide the most satisfactory and effective 
means of support and control of the educational pro 
gram. There are but few larger questions and problems 
related to present school organization and management 
on which the public seems to be divided, since the ques- 
tions of technique and administration must, in the nature 
of the case, be left largely to those trained for and 
experienced in their tasks. To the end that those larger 
problems may be solved in a way satisfactory to those 
who provide the means of school support and at the same 
time be compatible with the efficient conduct of the 
schools, we hereby suggest to the State Board of Educa- 
tion that it call a conference at an early date in the 
city of Richmond of representatives of the people and 
representatives of the schools to consider any needed 
reorganization of the school administration and_ the 
larger questions of policy and support. We also sug 
gest that the personnel of this conference be some 
what as follows: 

Chairmen of county and city school boards from rep- 
resentative sections of the State; chairmen of boards 
of supervisors and of city councils; one member of the 
Virginia Senate and one member of the Virginia House 
of Delegates from each congressional district of the 
State, appointed by the presiding officers of these bodies ; 
the board of directors of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation; and fifteen county and ten city superin- 
tendents of schools of the State, designated by the State 
Board of Education. 

We further recommend that the Virginia school sur 
vey of 1918 and the report of the Virginia Commission 
on Simplification and Economy in Government be taken 
as the basis of this conference. 

Resolved, That District E strongly urges 
county associations to take steps to secure 100 per cent 
membership in the Education Association 
and 100 per cent contributions to the Preventorium 
Fund by directing their respective division superin- 
tendents to deduct the required amounts from the 
salary check of a specified month most convenient to 


the several 


Virginia 


teachers. 


— 


R. L. Lacy, Chairman 
C. K. HorstNncer, 
G. L. H. JTonwnson, 


{ Committee 


w“ 
th 
+. 


THE FRILLS IN EDUCATION 
By Joun B. Ro iver, Principal, Pearisburg High School 


What are “fril n education Some of us who are 
rying to carry on our little part in the education of the 
next generation would like to know. We have heard 
much about them but e been unable to tind anyone 
who is willing to me rigl out nd detine the mean 


ing of the ter 


Phe present rl fi Virgima high schools 
includes English, history, athen cs, sclence, Latin 
and modern languages, and in some cases agriculture 
and home economics Provision 1s also made for some 
form of physical training Enelish essential to two 
of the traditional “R's” and mathematics to the third. 
General science hemistrv and physics are designed to 
aid the young person who studies them in a natural 
effort to understan ‘ d make use of the tr1ous forces 


which constantly surround us eryday life Biology, 
knowledge of 
that remarkably mplex and supret Important ma 


human body \ study lead 


to a better understanding and appreciation of our own 


if properly taught vill give a rking 


chine, the Latin will 


language. A mastery of modern languages will serve 
this same purpose, and, 1n addition, will for many of our 
young people have a practical value in this age which 
sees America a member of “the parliament of man, the 


federation of the 


Other things have changed The pupils in Virginia 
high schools now spend six hours in the schoolroom 
during nine months of the yeat Under such condi- 
tions, some form of physical exercise during the school 
day is thought by those best qualified to judge, the 
members of the medical profession, to be necessary to 


the maintenance of health and the proper development 


of the body 


Over half of our ulation 1s rural and in our rural 
schools some time « oted to a study of farming as a 
vocation, leading t rd the devel pinent of an efficient 
rural citizenship com] | of thrifty, contented farmers 
trained in some measure to understand their problems 


and attack them sensible w n hardly go amiss. 

linally we may wv thank God that, in spite of the 
fact that so of our best institutions of higher learn- 
ing have apparent! erlooked the fact, most of our 
girls are destined sti need sor training in home 
making, in cooking. sewing and caring for children, and 
he who say | é e | e today gives a suf 
ficient training ! thes ndamet1 als lust be indeed 
unobservant. 

It must be borne in mind that i lucational work we 
are building not only for the present but for the future 
\n educational system is not xed thing. It must 
ever be shifting, growing, expanding as the world 
moves forward with P1ant strides Mu h has been said 
about selling the 1d of educatior1 S one sells auto- 
mobiles. The id S good one and to some extent 
can be carried out in practice, but we should not fail 


to recognize that a true parallel cannot be drawn here. 


An automobile salesman can deliver a car as soon as the 
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ale is made. or at 


inost within a few days or weeks 
he tull measure of the value of an education can ne 
be taken. Its value to the individual who purchases 
either for himself by personal effort or for his child }y 
the payment of taxes to maintain the educational sys 
tem, cannot be calculated even at the end of a lifetii 
Its influence will be felt by generations yet unbor: 
So great have been the changes in the automobile, cd: 
educated to think 


future, that last year’s model 1s alrea 


veloped as it has been by men 


terms of the 
the question that demands an answer 1s this: W] 


subject or subjects now included in the curriculu 


have been proven worthless and should be eliminate 
he product of the schools of today will be judged 1 
by the standards of yesterday but by the standards 


LOoMmMorrow 


CAN YOU TELL WHAT THIS TEACHER 
MEANS? 
By Rostwett P. Bow es, Head of Science and Mathe- 
matics, Newport News High School 

It seems to me that during the past four months ever 
one in Virginia has expressed an opinion in regard 
how wofully inadequate our educational system 1s 
how very rapidly society 1s progressing backwardly t 
Frankly, I thinl 


that many of the critics have built up very exaggerat 


state of ignorance and barbarism. 


opinions and tried to impress their ideas and ofter 


times distorted impressions upon the public mi 


Therefore, before I proceed any further I wish to stat 


emphatically and positively that I believe the boys a1 


girls of Virginia are being educated today far bett 


than they ever have been at any time in the State's 
history. 

hese remarks are not intended to serve as an ans\ 
been | 


adverse criticisms that have 


schools. When the 


to all of the 
lished 


about the reader finis! 


reading what I have to say he should be able to kn . 
what I have in mind and so I shall let him draw 
own conclusions 
lhe children are not being taught the Three | 
hey formerly learned the three R’s! I recall a o 
room school up in Goochland county which I atter 
and in which there were about twenty five pupils. | 
of the twenty five I suppose there were about fit 
who could really read, write, and after much labor s 
relatively difficult arithmetic. Think back a few y 
to the time when you were learning the fundame! De 
of education. Picture in your mind how many wet 
] f N+ 


the group of which you were a member. Recall 


sible how many were unable to make the grade 


satisfactory work. Were all or even a large perce! 
fundamet 
Nothing 


good old days, we 


actually mastering the 


They were not in the 


of the group 
school I attended. 
is so good as it was in the 

lhe teachers of youth have set up high ideals fot 
these United St 


the criticism launched against the scho« 


training of the future citizens of 


Most of 
iost ot 
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o the fact that we can never wholly realize what 


ill so very ardently desire. ‘oday we are trying 


rain every child of every person in every section of 


citizen of Vir- 
only train them 
training and no 


inia to become a_ self-supporting 
and the United States. We can 
© maximum of their capacity for 
er. Are we as teachers doing that? I am glad 
iy that most of the teachers are conscientiously 
ing to do so. There are a few teachers who do not 
e the honor and responsibiliites of their position. 
ee them flitting from one place to another every 
Happily they are becoming eliminated more and 
each year under the present method of employing 
ers 
yonder if a great many teachers do not fail pupils 
eir work year after year that they should promote. 
, wonder if it is not equally true that many teach- 
ontinuously promote pupils who are really failures. 
your own records and satisfy your own mind in 
respect. The parent sends the child to you for 
to train. If he is not developing mentally at a 
ial rate or according to his tested ability, might it 
e your failure as a teacher as well as the pupil's 
re? If you send a pupil into a higher grade and 


not given him the proper tools for work in that 
aren't you doing him an injustice that may 
mean a blighted future? My advice to teachers 


they analyze the groups and individuals they are 
eaching and do everything in their power really 


h ti 


m what they are supposed to be teaching. 


Many of us are often surprised by the magnitude of the 
results which we obtain when we actually exert all of our 
It 
great day for the youth of Virginia when we have a 


energy towards accomplishing our ideals. will be a 
one hundred per cent effort on the part of every teacher 
in Virginia. 

We hear and read a great deal about the “fads and 
wish that 


| speak as a teacher to teachers. 


frills’ of the modern educational system. | 
someone would tell me exactly what composes the “fads 
and frills’ of our present curriculum. Is the striving 
to teach good health and sanitation a fad or a frill? 
Is a course in printing which trains boys for a detinite 
vocation a fad? Is a course in cooking and sewing a 
frill? I have been unable to find the subject whicl 
may be classed as such, while on the other hand [ can 


readily think of many things which should be in out 


curriculum which are not here simply because out 
finances will not permit us to have them. 
As I said before I am a teacher and when I hear 


the products of our system being belittled, | consider it 
a very personal remark. I wish that all of us might 
see it in that light and that we would all determine 
to remedy the present defects and improve our products 
The future is being shaped by us. Let us make it the 
Some of us are im 


Why not put out 


best the world has ever known. 


peding the progress of the group. 
shoulders to the wheel and really realize here in Vir 


ginia a great educational awakening and growth 


fulfillment of our high ideals. 





SUGGESTIONS 
Vote H. V. White of Holland High 


1 sends us the following suggestive material : 
Are You 


attractive room? 


Ws 


Ing an 


tilling cleanliness and neatness in your pupil ? 


ting the 


rvising all avenues of possible trouble ? 
little 
your proper place, in line, entrance, etc. ? 


incidents pass unnoticed ? 


ng 


mitting your pupils to criticise phases of school 


work not pertaining to them? 

ecting your pupils? 

all difficulties ? 

iliar with distances and manners in which your 


rting 


pupils come to school? 
wing your daily schedule? 
tuncing the wrong act but especially crediting the 


proper one? 


ping 


ying the difficult pupil and trying to make him like 
ou by being thoughtful yet positive? 
g the 


the 


heat in your room to the best advantage? 
other teacher by supervising her pupils 


thereby contributing to the discipline of the entire 


organization ? 


ily annoyed in the classroom thereby allowing your- 


sclf sometimes to make the wrong decision ? 


tponing solution of difficulties that arise until you 





get calmer and more able to think clearly? 


TO TEACHERS 
Trying to keep the walls of your room and the curtains 
in good condition? 
Leaving your room in the afternoon before arranging 
curtains, closing windows and_ clearing own 


desk? 


Lecturing to your pupils occasionally about honesty, 


your 


truthfulness, courtesy and conduct on bus? 

Getting familiar with pupils in grades either below or 
above you thereby avoiding a handicap on some 
other teacher? 

Spending as much time in your room on rainy and 
cloudy days as possible? 

Aware that every time that one of your pupils is cor 
rected or commits an offense on the playground or 
out of your sight it is a reflection on your teach- 
ing and influence over the child? 

Having talks privately with those pupils who are re- 


ported 


for misconduct ? 
lgnoring these offenders thinking they will take care of 
themselves ? 
Doing more for your school than is stipulated in the 
contract and for which you are getting paid? 
Talking about or criticising pupil and his work to any 
outside immediate faculty ? 

\llowing pupils to go to classroom during yours or 
other teachers’ class period ? 

“ARE YOU"? 


How do you rate according to the abov: 
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Co-( )perative Education 


DR. J. P.- McCONNELL, President 


EALIZING th I sti eachers’ meetings, 
which are now being held almost entirely on 
one day, required every bit of their time for the 
teachers in their own mectings, we felt that it was 


only fair this year to have our League work discussed 


at separate meetings However, it has been our de- 
lightful privilege to have our meeting in connection 
with two of the regular teachers’ meetings. It has been 
our desire to attend every teachers’ meeting and to take 


any part we could. In fact the Co-Operative Education 
\ssociation is simply the citizens of the State with the 
public school workers, the public health workers, the 
farm and home demonstration workers and the welfare 
workers co-operating to make the school the com- 
munity center. The plan is to have a good citizens’ 
organization, a Community League, in each school com- 
munity and a Junior Community League composed of 
the pupils in the school, working for the improvement 
of all the conditions that go to make for better com- 
munities including education, health, welfare, home 
improvement, farming and gardening, roads and streets, 
social and civic and church conditions. It is our privi 
lege to keep in touch with these local organizations 
throughout the State, but the ‘local leadership has largely 
been furnished by the school principals and teachers, 
the county superintendents and health workers, the 
agricultural and home demonstration agents. We have 
been emphasizing this fact in our regular district 
meetings. 

Since our last report, we have held a most successful 
meeting of District D at Blackstone College, with nearly 
one hundred present. Among the speakers were Super- 
intendent R. Lee Chambliss, President H. P. Myers, 
Miss Florence Stubbs of the State Teachers College, 
in addition to the director and the Junior League secre- 
tary. Miss Belle Webb is district chairman of this 
district. 

District B meeting, which was held at Newport News 
in the high school on Friday, March 19, was the most 
largely attended we have yet held. About 150 persons 
were present. The reports were splendid. Some of 
the speakers were Superintendent Joseph H. Saunders, 
Mrs. A. O. Calcott, Mrs. R. E. Holloway, Mrs. L. C. 
Branch, Mr. H. S. Lippencott, county agent, and Mrs. 
J. L. Nelson, director of our Child Study Group in 
Norfolk. 

The principals and teachers can assist us greatly by 
| 


prevailing on their leagues, both Senior and Junior, to 


send in a complete annual report for the year, after 


Association of Virginia 
J. H. MONTGOMERY, Directo; 


the May meeting. Of course you want the work of 
your league to show up well because the record of our 
work is sent to every State in the Union as well as t 
every State Department and the State libraries and dis 
tributed throughout our own State. 

We are urging every League in the State to observe 
Better Homes Week, April 25 to May 1. This is 


national movement and our leagues have always taken 


a 


1 


a large part in the work of home improvement. The 
principals and teachers of our schools can aid the 
leagues greatly in making this celebration really wort 
while this year. A booklet giving the full suggestions 
can be secured from Better Homes in America, 1653 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Our Community Leagues at Charlottesville will be 
in charge of the Community Celebration at Monticello 
on Thursday, July 1, in connection with the great na 
tion wide celebration of the One Hundred and Fiftietl 
\nniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas Jefferson. The Charlottesville League 
extends an invitation to our league workers throughout 
the State to be present that day and participate in 
this community celebration. We sincerely hope that a 
large number of the leagues will be represented. 

The Bureau of Child Welfare of the State Board of 
Health, under the direction of Dr. Mary Evelyn Brydon, 
is offering to the Junior Community League sending in 
the best report of the observance of Child Health Day, 
a prize of $5 in gold. This report must be in not later 
than June 15. This is a splendid opportunity for our 
teachers to aid their Junior Leagues in the effort to win 
this prize. A great many of the Junior Leagues will 
want to hold their health program in connection with 
May Day, but the program may have been held any 
time during the year. 

Dr. Brydon’s office is with the State Board of Health, 
Richmond, Va., and she will be glad to give informa- 
tion and suggestions upon request. She has a splendid 
bulletin, May Day, Child Health Day 1926. The fol- 
lowing points must be met: (1) Some type of health 
program must be given; (2) all pupils participating; 
(3) a good percentage of patrons present; (4) detailed 
report of health activities of the League during the 
session should be included in the program; (5) a copy 
of the detailed health report included in the program 
must accompany the report of Child Health Day. 


vour League win this $5 prize! 





FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


E. E. Olp, Mgr. 
For many years leader among teachers agencies, 
in the United States. 


Come to headquarters for teaching positions anywh« 


| 
] 
811-823, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. | 
| 
| 
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NEWS FROM SUSSEX COUNTY 

first meeting of the Sussex county teachers was 
in Waverly on Friday, November 13, in the audi- 
m of the Waverly High School. Many matters of 


importance to the successful operation of the 


ls for the current session were presented. 
cial emphasis this session is laid on reading and 
metic. Considerable interest and rivalry are mani- 
in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades over the 
arithmetic work book tests by Ruch. Miss Zula 
son of Johnson Publishing Company and Miss 
es of Ginn & Co. were with us several days and 
a material help in reading and geography respec- 
Plans are being perfected to give uniform ex- 
itions in several subjects in the grammar grades 
igh school. These examinations are being made 
the teachers and the division superintendent in 
g with the suggestions made by Dr. Ruch in Im- 
ment in the Written Examination. 
principals of the eight white schools in the county 
monthly conferences. These conferences have been 
beneficial in the matter of general regulation of 
the curricula and extra-curricula activities. The 
pals’ association has formulated rules and regula- 
The 
games were basket ball for boys and girls in the 
nd baseball for the boys and basket ball for the 


governing the athletic and literary contests. 


the spring. Only one game a week on school 
is played by any school. 

s not the organized interscholastic contests that we 
asize most. An effective physical education pro- 
is being carried out very systematically in every 
Some grammar grades devote ten 


tes preceding the morning and afternoon recesses 


| in the county. 


physical exercises while the high school grades 


one period of twenty minutes. During bad 
her the time is devoted to health instruction. The 
uty health unit has been unusually active. The re- 


per 


report of the unit shows that the smallpox vacci- 
ns among both white and colored were practically 
cent. Typhoid and toxin-antitoxin immuniza- 


have been given to a large number. 


he teachers’ meeting held in the auditorium of the 





Creek High School on Saturday, February 27, 
well and discussions were 
by Mr. D. S. Lancaster, secretary, State Board 
Mr. J. H. 


nt, Richmond schools, Mr. J. 


attended. Addresses 


lucation, Binford, assistant superin- 
D. Harris, principal 
fferson School, Richmond, Mr. S. A. Martinsen, 
The 


mous in their approval of the proposed pension 


isor, Petersburg schools. teachers were 
nd many expressed the opinion that the meeting 
he most successful held in the county for some 
Both in Waverly and Stony Creek the patrons’ 
served free lunch to all teachers and visitors. 
several department committees have worked out 
the division superintendent a premium list for the 
fair to be held the first of October. The com- 


es endeavored to articles and 


to confine the list 


32¢ 


work which will best show the actual work being done 
in the county schools. 

The colored teachers have had two meetings both of 
which were in the Sussex County Training School at 
Waverly. Auditorium seats for this school and other 
equipment amounting to $900 were purchased this ses- 
sion. ‘lhere is one two-room Rosenwald building now 
under construction in the county. 


MAY DAY—CHILD HEALTH DAY, 1926 

As one way of educating the public in health ideals, 
several years ago the American Child Health Associa 
tion conceived the idea of transforming the old festival 
thought of May Day to the newer and larger conception 
of it as May Day-Child Health Day and of focusing 
the attention of parents and the public generally on the 
health of children through the imaginative appeal of 
parades, health floats, health songs, health plays and 
May Pole dances. 

In Virginia last year sixteen cities and fifty three 
counties gave programs varying from the simple indi- 
vidual school program to the most elaborate city-wide 
or county-wide celebration with floats and bands and 
thousands of marching children. Schools all over the 
United States observed the day in like manner. 

Again the time has come to “carry on” by using May 
Day-Child Health Day as a time to celebrate health 
work accomplished, to take inventory of the present 
and to plan for the future. Again the call comes to 
do the utmost within our power toward securing for 
our children their elemental right to have a_ healthy 
childhood and to make EVERY MAY DAY EVERY 
CHILD'S DAY. 

Virginia has for her present and particular goal hav- 
ing the child freed from the physical defects that handi- 
cap school progress. Many schools are giving special 
recognition on Child Health Day to children who meas- 
ure up to these five points: 

1. Normal or corrected vision. 


2. Normal hearing. 

3. Clean teeth with all remedial defects corrected 

4. No symptoms of trouble with tonsils or adenoids 
5. Not dangerously underweight (10% or more) 

As an incentive to the children to get into this Five 


Point Group, we are asking the teachers to give the 
group prominent places in their programs and to take 
pictures of the group, however few may be eligible; to 
give this picture a prominent place on Child Health Day 
in the school, and to send a copy to the State Board of 
Health to be pasted in the State Album which is kept 
for just this purpose. 

In some counties interested citizens are offering prizes 
to the schools having the largest percentage of Five 
Point Children. These prizes will be awarded on May 
Day-Child Health Day. 

For suggestions as to methods of organizing, types of 
programs, floats, costumes, songs, health talks, write to 
Dr. Mary E. Brypon, Chairman, 

May Day-Child Health Day in Virginia 
State Board of Health. Richmond, Va 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


vears ago the Virginia Council of Administra 


tive Women in Education was 


seven 


organized under the able 


leadership of M Rachel Ek. Gregg lhe organization 
has grown vear vear until now it stands as one of 
the most progressive the State councils in the entire 


country Phe Virgu s athliated with the Na 
tional Council \ministrat \Vomen 

The ¢ ouncil | S purpose 

1. Unitication of the tivities of all the women’s ex 
ecutive and administrative educational problems 

2. The need for ore active cooperation of executive 
women with other bodies of men and women studying 
educational conditions, theories and ends 

3. The necessit f these women assuming more re- 
sponsibility. for the investigation and solution of ques- 
t10ns pertaining more immediately to their own fields 

There ar State directors who assist the organi- 
zation commit n reaching every part of the State. 
An appeal ts e that at e district meeting this 
spring, admunist Ine € together for a brief 
time to discuss their problems affiliate with the Vir- 
einia Coun \utomatically they become members of 
the National Council of Adi strative Women in Edu- 
Cation 

Standing committees tional guidance, health, 
library, organizati training for civic responsibility, 
and athilia th Women's Legislative Council are 
doing excellent rk 

Fach vear. it nnection with the Virginia State 
leachers’ Assoctati L Si function of administra- 
tive women is held ist November a delightful break- 
fast was held Norfolk and the topic for discussion 
was Training for | Responsibility with Miss Mary 


and Miss Lida Lee 
Normal, as leading 


MeSkimmon, president of N. E. A. 
Tall, president of Maryland State 


speake rs 


Phe follown g prog! vork has been adopted for 
1926 

1. Publication of a booklet. Who's Who in Adminis- 
trative Work in Virginia 

2. A quarter page articl each Virginia Journal of 


Education 

3. A meeting of all executive and administrative wo- 
men in each district at the annual district meeting. 

4. Increased paid up membership to the Council. 
other bette: 


Mrs. F. ¢ 
Virginia Council of 


BEVERLEY, President, 


\dministrative Women. 


TEACHERS’ REPORT ON VISITING DAY 
IN ALBEMARLE COUNTY 


General Conditions 
full al- 


One teacher’s 


1. Teachers’ tables neat (one or two a little 


} 


though they had ampl storing space). 


table was neat, and spelled “a prepared teacher” 


(no ot 
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2. Overshoes placed neatly under desks, lunch box 





es 


and hats were in place and in most rooms out of sight 
in the cloak rooms 

=. Pupils desks and floor free from scratch paper 
and unnecessary books, ete. Desks cleared before 
tation period 

4. Children neat and clean (hair trimmed, hands 
faces and clothes neat). 

5. Walls were not bare yet not too crowded, just 
tractive with well selected framed pictures and a good 
exhibit of neat class room work on the bulletin board 

6. Rooms having more than one grade seat work d 
rections for each grade were on board. Each room bore 


evidence of instructive busy work. 
7. The sand table projects showed the skillful g 


ance of the teacher. 
Instruction Seen 
1. Seat work assignments made clear—pupils 
what to do, how to do, the teacher saw that it 


done (after recitation period). 
? In all classes the teacher aroused and held thy 


terest of her pupils by connecting past experiences 


subject matter, by interesting stories and 


questions. The pupils gave answers in complet 


tences. The 


home work assignment, based on familiar material, 


lesson was summarized and very de 


each case the lesson was well planned 


made. In 
also it was evident that the course of study was 
carefully followed 
The following 
| 


Primary health 


lessons were demonstrated 
work and inspection. 


\\ ays of 


comprehension 


Four reading lessons. stimulating s 


checking requiring 


‘lash work was a prominent feature 


reading and 


class time. 


\rithmetic—three classes. 


Speed tests on fundamentals—these sheets wer 


ready prepared by the teacher. 


automobile 


\gain speed tests on fundamentals, 


using flash cards 

The unit examples were explained, home pro! 
discussed and a short method introduced. State 
were required on the board. 

English—an original story developed—evoked int 
by discussion of picture and placing suggestive pl 
which teacher wished to be 


the \ 


the board, words 
a part of 


“These papers were excellent—neat in appearance, 


on 
pupils’ vocabulary. Quoting 
ten in ink (5th grade), good margins observed, at 
penmanship.’ 

History-Geography—Bringing up past knowledg 
present lesson very good. 

Map used well, summarization good and detu 
made 
These visitors also noted a few irregularities 1 


signment 


they saw themselves, as: 
One teacher failed to make an assignment. 
Another teacher talked too loud and too muc!l 


by skil 
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needed to appear more pleased even though she 
sappointed in amswer given. 

er did not notice the noise her pupils made in 
essions from 


visiting teachers: “The day has 


lore to me than a summer school course, I have 
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seen teachers handling problems similar to mine.” 
“| feel that the day was very interesting and profit- 
able to me. I got many helpful suggestions.” 
“The trip did me lots of good.” 
“T shall begin anew to practice and to profit by dem 


onstrations seen.” 





Edueational News and Comments 


‘sioN may legally be drawn in two States by a 
when the requirements of both States have been 
the decision by the assistant attorney general 
State of Washington. 

< 


operated by Cimarron consolidated school, 


remain over night at route ends. This elim- 


double mileage and saves wear and tear on 


as well as on the roads traveled. The school 
owns ten busses and a portable garage for each 


t 


a route is changed the garage can be easily 
down and moved to the new terminus. 
< 
supervisors of negro schools, employed under 
fund, are an important factor in the educa- 
program of Virginia. During the school year 
fifty six of these workers were engaged in 


‘ee counties in the State, their labors resulting 


proved conditions in homes and schools of the 
people in many sections. In addition, Jeanes 
raised more than $100,000 for educational work 
the negroes in Virginia. 

< 


than 35,000 books, carefully.chosen and graded, 
een placed in rural school libraries in Kansas 
four months through the activities of the Kansas 
. Reading Circle, a new department of the State 
rs Association, with the cooperation of county 
The 


d by a committee appointed jointly by 


tendents and teachers of rural schools. 
re selects 
te department and the board of directors of the 

association, Supplies are obtained in carload 
publishers allowing the association a discount 
10 to 50 per cent from list prices. The as- 


furnishes hooks to the schools at a liberal 


<—_ 


Hopewell school children repeat the following 
cry day 

ny honor I will seek: 

e the student council, this school, and_ this 
ommunity. 

pare myself in mind, body and spirit for my duty. 
nd for the right, with others or alone. 

the poor, the old and all who need help. 
edge allegiance to the flag of our country and 


our most earnest efforts to keep ourselves worthy 
f that flag. 





CAsH prizes have stimulated local historical research 
in Texas. A history of McCulloch county won the prize 
of $100 offered last year, and this year a first prize of 
$100 and a second prize of $50 are offered. Winning 
essays will be published in the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly. It is hoped that the contest, which is open 
only to teachers of history in the State, will result in the 
compilation of a history of many of the 250 counties 
in lexas. 

<> 


THE school building at Mineral, Louisa county, was 
destroyed by fire on the night of March 20. Some- 
thing over a year ago the school building at Louisa was 
burned. These two buildings were the best in Louisa 
county, and the destruction by fire represents a great 
loss to the schools of that county. 

<> 

Tue State Board of Education held its regular March 
meeting on Monday, the 15th. It was the first meeting 
of the 


Byrd. 


3oard to be attended by Governor Harry Flood 


<— 


W. Z. McCLe.Lan writes that Konnarock high school 
has adopted rather a new venture, or, at least, new in 
that The 


literary society give a public program in the Community 


community. members of the high school 
Building the first Thursday evening of each month. 
Their programs have been well attended and highly en- 
joyed by the entire community. The programs consist 
of recitations, declamations, debates and a short one 
act play. 

<> 


THE following districts will hold meetings during the 


month of April: District J, April 9-10, University of 
Virginia; District H, April 9-10, Alexandria; District 
FF, April 9-10, Lynchburg; District B, April 16, Ports 


x. April ZS. Fred ricksburg 
<> 


mouth, and District 


Ne W 


versity, speaking on one of the programs at the 


York Unt 
Wash- 


teacher and the 


Dr. ELMER BrowN CHANCELLOR of 


ington meeting, said the task of the 
superintendent of teachers is the preparation of twenty 
millions of pupils to live in a world of modern physics, 
psychology, sanitation and geography 


They will live on a continuous inclined plane that 


reaches up into the cloudy summits of science and 


dominion. The more ambitious and industrious among 


them will rise as far as their native capacity and for- 
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Jupce Grorce FE. CasseLtt of East Radford, taking 
the place of Dr. J. P. McConnell on the program 

District I meeting at Wytheville, gave a most delightfy| 
address filled with humor and good sense. Judge Cas 
sell is a friend of education and of the teachers of 


> 
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tuitous circumstance will permit [hose lacking in 

moral stamina will slide gently or precipitously down- 

ward. Social and spiritual relationships will undergo 
continuous and never-ending readjustment But the 

ever present problem of the educational administration 

s the preliminary adjustment of these many millions Virginia 
of boys and girls to the life of their time, an adjustment 

that will be both mental and 


Dr. JOHN W. \W professor of history and the 


social sciences at Stat Teachers College at Harrison 
urg, has just returned fr an extended tour of six 
weeks in the South and Southwest studying history at 


first hand. He visited nineteen States, including Vin 
cennes, El Paso, San Antonio, San Jacinto, New Or- 
leans, St. Augustine and Columbia 

\ NUMBER of rural school supervisors of Virginia at 
tended the Department of Rural Education which was 
held in connection with the Department of Superin- 
tence of the National Education Association in Wash 
ington, February 21-25. Those attending were State 
Supervisor E. E. Worrell, Miss Grace Moran of 
Manassas, Miss Florence Pierce Jackson of South- 
ampton county, Miss Oakie Angle of Nansemond 


county, Miss Edith Thompson of Fairfax, Misses 
Florence Gravatt and Gertrude Smith of Arlington 
county, Miss Pearl Coffee of Bedford county, Mrs. 
Alice Jamison Thompson and Miss Kathleen Saville of 


Albemarle county 


It has been the custom of the Newport News Teach- 
ers Association to bring to their city once a year an 
outstanding artist. This year in February it was Miss 
(Anna Case, the singer who gave a most finished pro 
gram to the delight and satisfaction of the people of 


that city. 


Tre following counties maintain full time sanitary 


officer and nurse: Chesterfield, Henry, Greenesvyille 


Prince Edward, Roanoke and Smyth. 
> 


I'ixp out how much time your pupils should devote 
to home work and see that it is faithfully done. 
< 
\r a recent mecting of the Principals’ Club of Rich 
mond, the proposed new teachers’ pension plan was 
unanimously endorsed. 


> 


IN the standard elementary schools in Virginia 23 
per cent of the school day is devoted to reading, 19 
per cent to language study, 13.5 per cent to spelling 
20 per cent to arithmetic, 10.5 per cent to writing, and 
14 per cent to health and physical education. Thes: 
figures are approximate though there would not be a 
margin of variation of more than from 5 to 8 per cent 
Are we neglecting the fundamentals’ 





Government in Virginia 
By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt. 
An account of the working of the State, County and 
City government in every detail. . 
Approved for State Aid School Libraries 
by State Board of Education. 
“Should be in every High School.” : 
—Editorial Virginia Law Register. 





Second Printing. 











Excellent 1926-1927 Vacancies now being reported 
daily. Register early for best openings. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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TWIST. RUB OR SCRUB 
HOLDEN BOOK COVER MATERIAL 


IT RESISTS ROUGH HANDLING AND SOILING 
IT WITHSTANDS ABRASION AND WEAR . 
IT PROVIDES A WATERPROOF, WEATHERPROOF “JACKET 
FOR THE BOOKS 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
MAKE BOOKS*LAST TWICE AS LONG AS USUAL 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
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Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Book Reviews 


William M. 
New York. 


Fain? By 
Company, 


PLAY 
Macmillan 


DAMENTALI 


STS 


pages. 


orrest of the University of Virginia has con- 


an interesting and thoughtful discussion to 
yversy that is raging throughout the religious 
He answers his title question in the negative. 


vs amply from Biblical history and the history 


to establish his contention that Biblical 


id scientific truth are two different categories 


tt be harmonized in the sense of coinciding. 
tains throughout the volume that the essential 
Christian faith is to live according to the 
of Christ, regardless of creeds and dogma. 
ludes his discussion with the words: “By clean 
by open mindedness we 
Our differences are nothing, our agreements 
sufficient if only we will play fair.” 


FAX LinE—THoMAS Lewis—1746, by John W. 
land, Ph. D., printed by the Henkel Press, New 
Price $1.50. 
ayland, the author of this 
uncovering now and then interesting historical 
The recent publication of 
nas Lewis Journal is a case in point. 

lume is a reproduction of the surveyor’s en- 


volume, is in the 


ritten with a quill pen in a small pocketbook 


s by 554 inches. The volume reproduces page 
ith literal accuracy the entries as they were 
on this notable expedition in 1746. 
or more horses with 


day 


\ by 
of forty men and fifty 
nd surveyors’ instruments composed the out- 

bled to undertake the difficult task of running 
< line beginning at the head spring of Con- 

- on the eastern slope of the Blue Ridge and 

uncharted mountains 

in order to settle 

“princely 


eastward across the 
Potomac 
eastern boundary of Lord Fairfax’s 
known as the Northern Neck of 
to him by the king of England. 
ins have long been in dispute as to the exact 
this line across the Valley of Virginia into 
The facts set forth in 
as to the 
Among 


waters of the 


Virginia, 


now West Virginia. 
leaves no uncertainty 
line. 


diary 
ition of this famous boundary 


[ ewis’ 





(EACHERS WANTED for positions in Vir- 


pe 


nd nearby 


states for session of 1926-27. 
nal placement service upon a brsiness 
lembership limited. Write for information. 


Associated School Services 


S 


PECIALISTS’ 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 





vocational fields. 
only. All States. 


the surveyors were Peter Jefferson, father of Thomas 
Jefferson, and Captains Winslow and Fry. 

The daily entries in the Journal kept by one of the 
surveyors is a rich find and historians will be grateful 
to Dr. Wayland for reproducing it in printed form. 
The author's marginal notes concerning abbreviations 
and references in the text of the Journal entries ari 
ample and satisfying. The documentary evidence for 
the accuracy and genuineness of the Journal is added 
in a special note in the back of the book. This volume 
of about one hundred pages is another of the many 
interesting contributions to the history of Northern 
Virginia by Dr. Wayland. Copies of this volume 
may be secured by writing the author at Harrison 
burg, Virginia. 


George B. Woods and 


Page & Company. 


A MANUAL OF ENGLISH, by 
Clarence Stratton. Doubleday, 
282 pages. Price $1.00. 

This is another contribution to the teaching of Eng- 
The emphasis in this book is on 
It is, 

but 


lish in our schools. 
what might be termed the mechanics of writing. 
as its title indicates, a manual for the teacher, 
also may well be put into the hands of the student. 
It lists, in a striking form, the main difficulties of 
pupils learning to use correct English in writing. 
There are no long discussions. The pages are made 
up of examples of the correct use of words and phrases 
accompanied by the usual incorrect use of the form. 
The pages dealing with punctuation are taken up with 
concise directions for the use of punctuation marks 
There are interesting lists of words frequently mis- 
spelled with suggestions as to the best method of 
learning how to spell them correctly. 
The last part of the book deals with the 
developing 


art of mak 


strong sentences and unified para- 


The last chapters are on the Whole Composi 


ing 
graphs. 
tion and Letter Writing. 

The 


fective 


book is one of the most usable and highly ef 


manuals we have seen for teaching the me 


of the correct use of English. 


chanics 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions 





of the World’s Great Paintings 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3'4. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5! 5x8. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 on the Life 
of Christ, or 25 for children. 


For 50 or more 
For 25 or more 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamp s for 64-page 
CATALOGUE of 1,600 miniature illustrations 
and listing 2,250 pictures. 
; Box 618 
> 
‘The Per r Pictures Malden, Mass. 











TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except in 


No elementary school positions. Fill 


the better places 
Get details. 
— ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 
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Spring Projects 
Call for Color 


FB VERY classroom develops  subject- 


i matter in the Spring which requires 


the use of color to stress the essestial 
values. 


“CRAYOLA’’ Wax Crayonsand “PERMA” 
Pressed Crayons make excellent drawings 
in outline and mass. ‘‘ARTISTA’’ Water 
Colors produce colorful, even washes. 
Blackboard Crayons in white and colors 
simplify the teachers’ work in demon- 
strating. 

Our Art Service Bureau’s Spring Out- 
line contains work for the eight grades, to 
be carried out with ‘“‘GOLD MEDAL” 
Products. May we send you a copy gratis? 


BINNEY & SMITH Co, 


4) East 42™ Street 
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Coming Fast 


JUNIOR TRAINING 
for MODERN BUSINESS 


By KIRK AND WAESCHE 


TEXT and BUSINESS FORMS SEPARATE 


This new text offers a general introduction to 
business methods and customs which will really 
function later in the life of every pupil who 
takes it. It is fast becoming introduced all over 
the country. 


NOW USING IT 


Philadelphia, San Francisco, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, Jersey City, Denver, Omaha, 
Worcester, Syracuse, Bridgeport, Fall River, 
Lawrence, Flint, Schenectady, Fort Wayne, 
Altoona, Lansing, Lancaster, Tampa, Niagara 
Falls, Kalamazoo, Beaumont, Leavenworth, 
Fargo. 
SEND FOR LITERATURE 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 


Represented by GEORGE A. PEEK 
Waverly Virginia 











FOR TEXTBOOKS 




















Interesting Reading for Latin Classes 


JULIA 


A Latin Reading Book 


By MAUD REED 


This little book has been received with 


much enthusiasm all over the country. 


offers a group of classical tales very simply 
retold, yet with a literary quality that re- 
moves them from the class of most supple- 


Price $ .48 


mentary readers 


In the ELEMENTARY 


CAMILLA 


A Latin Reading Book 
3y MAUD REED 


This is a companion to JULIA, and gives 
further classical stories simply and charm- 
ingly retold to bring them within the capa 
bilities of first years students. The con 
structions are very simple. Both books con- 
tain full vocabularies. Price $.48 


LATIN CLASSICS 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 


W. S. Gooch 
University, Va. 


Mrs. A. L. C. Birckhead 
Abingdon, Va. 
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CARTOCRAFT 


Map STUuDIES 


EDITED BY ALVIN E. RUTENBECK 
Washington High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
For History Students 


Postpaid 
Si. Ri Ancient History a 
Set R2 Medieval History ioeeceel ae 
Set R3 Modern History I eo 
Set R4¢ Modern History I] Riveesseizcces wae 
Set R5 American History I ae 35 
Set R6 American History II . aT 35 
Set 27 World Eistoty ii ............... 20. 35 
Set R28 World History I... 35 


ich set consists of several outline maps 8%4x1l and 


nches with full instructions for pupil’s use. Also | 


fully colored maps for reference. Loose leaf in 
pe. Thousands of sets already in use. 


Order Today! Use Coupon Below 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. (VJ E4-26) 
Scientific School Map Makers 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
I enclose__.______ for which send me (1 Set Rl, O Set 
R2 }] Set R3, O Set R4, O Set R5, O Set R6, O Set R7, 
Set R8, Cartocraft Map Studies. 
ONE. cb bacpeec deeds seas eeeatewn nbeRterbaeaeaneaasemetes 
A SS EEO OR OOTP OHHH HOHE HED 
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“CRAYONEX” 








FOR 
BEST 
EFFECTS 
USE 


vy QUALITY v 
WAX CRAYONS 
IN THE BLUE AND 
ORANGE BOX 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET IN COLORS 


Yhe 
AMERIGAN GRAYON COMPANY 














The New International 
Encyclopaedia is the | 
adopted” or ‘‘ap- 





o: | Send me, without cost or obligation, your free 80-page book and | eremee work that young | 
| Proved’* work of refer- © fy] information about The New International Encyclopaedia and folks will not outgrow, 
€nee in practically | the new Popular-Priced Edition. (Va. 426) | and one that will also 
every State for Graded MN Vic Cuicindaule die wndSw ice ning Wada bade vewunt ee eieetad wie eaueoex deans dette | be a valuable working 
ee Oe ee EE RN 521555255 Soins ninacer oid bed Sadwes aun eeRNen knees aaeuneehannbertuenen tool for their teachers. 
eee: ee Se See UME. picnics csmnsadccacasungupeseachecsowenaeeinepeaeaeosbepmaseneennee I Minor encyclopaedias 

complete will meet your RI Ain 6950s GA Se Ones Hammuddaens ew uletonenes SD Nésneeneneeden cues | are inadequate, despite 
requirements. For Self = (...... ) For School x (...... ) ‘ 





The New International Encyclopaedia 
LATEST REVISED EDITION, WITH SUPPLEMENT 


Two forms of America’s foremost Reference Work are now available 
Regular Edition in 25 Single Volumes 
d 


Popular Edition in 13 Double Volumes 
(Same Contents, Illustrations, Page Size and Paper) 
This Coupon brings Free 80-Page Illustrated Book 
e—_——sSs SS ee Se eee Se eS Se SS =| |S @ {,1t is important for 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc. 
93 Linden Avenue, East (P. O. Box 1848), Atlanta, Ga. 





», oe to have a com- 
plete, authoritative ref- 


{isis to the contrary. 
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The 


William Byrd Press 


Incorporated 


— 


NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 

















College Annua!s and School 
Catalogs are Our Specialties 


ESTIMATES 


CHEERFULLY 
FURNISHED 


1430-34 East Franklin Street 
Richmond, Va. 























DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 


Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Patented January 8, 1907 
and August 7, 1923 


Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade.Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 




















‘EQUIPMENT 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR 
ENTIRE INSTALLATION 


Tablets, Pads, Examination Books 


| Supplies 
and Pads, School Ink, etc. 





| We are jobbers and solicit your inquiries 
on Towels, Toilet Paper, Drinking Cups, 
Paper Napkins, Liquid Soap, ete. 











Our New Wholesale Catalog 
No. 60 
Is Yours for the Asking 





The Baughman Stationery Co. 
Wholesale School Supplies 
RicHMOND, VA. 
































| 











VIRGINIA NATIONAL BANK 


PETERSBURG, VA. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS $200,000.00 


Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 


Foreign Exchange 


Lock Boxes 


Travellers Checks 


WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


4% ON SAVINGS 
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The State Teachers 
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College 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


mber American Association of Teachers 
Colleges 





COURSES OFFERED 


Year Courses leading to B. S. degree, for 
gh School Teachers and Principals, Elemen- 
ry Teachers and Supervisors, Home Economics 
ecialists. 


Year Courses leading to Professional Dip- 
nas for: 
ementary Teachers—Kindergarten—Primary 
Elementary Teachers—Grammar Grades 





Admission Requirements: Graduation from an 
edited high school. Expenses to prospective 
hers who promise to teach in Virginia for 
years, $243 for room, board, laundry and 
ular school fees. 





ply now for session of 1926. 


\ddress SAMUEL P. DUKE, President. 























HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 

School of Agriculture—four-year course leading 
to degree of Bachelor of Science. 

School of Education—four-year high school teach- 
er’s course leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science; and two two-year courses for pri- 
mary, intermediate, and upper-grade teachers. 

School of Home Economics—four-year course 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; and 
two-year course, 

Summer School for Teachers—courses leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Science and State Cer- 
tificates. 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

Offers four-year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science and two-year course— 
aims to prepare men and women for business 
positions or to teach business subjects. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Offers one-year, professional course—aims to 
prepare librarians for normal schools, colleges, 
and branch libraries in city systems. 


TRADE SCHOOL 


Offers four-year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science; and two-year course— 
aims to train skilled builders. 

FACTS 

Enrollment, including practice and summer 
school and classes for teachers in service, 
251; graduates, 2753; and ex-students, over 
8800. 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 








UNIVERSITY 


of VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Vir- 
nians. <All expenses reduced to a minimum. 
an Funds available. 
The following departments are represented: 
I. The College.—In the College, courses are 
ffered in thirty or more subjects. By virtue of 
he elective system, the undergraduates can se- 
ct any one of a large number of liberal four- 
ear courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor of 
rts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science. 
Business and Commerce: A four-year program 
offered in these subjects, leading to the degree 


B. S. in Commerce. 
Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and 
Music; also a four-year course in Architecture, 


iding to the degree of B. S. in Architecture. 
Additional Vocational Degrees: Four-year 


urses are offered leading to the degrees of 

S. in Chemistry, B. S. in Biology, B. S. in 
Medicine, ete. 

Women are admitted as candidates for the 


bove vocational degrees on special terms. 


It. Department of Graduate Studies.—This 
epartment offers opportunity for advanced in- 
ruction in the subjects taught in the College. 
he degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master 
f Seience, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open to 
en and women on same terms. 

III. Department of Engineering.—Five dis- 
net courses are offered, leading to degrees in 
‘ivil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
il Engineering and requiring for their comple- 


tion four years each. 
terms, 

Iv. Department of Law.—The course covers 
three years of study, The entrance requirements 
include two years of College work. The Library 
facilities are excellent. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a 
four-year one. The University Hospital is owned 
and managed by the University; advantages are 
given students of this department usually en- 
joyed only by internes. Open to men and women 
on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education—Courses are 
offered for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education. Graduate work for the Master’s De- 
gree and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, 
providing they are twenty years of age. State 
teachers’ scholarships are available for men; loan 
funds for both men and women, 

VII. The Summer Quarter.—The Summer 
Quarter is divided into two terms of six weeks 
each and courses are offered for College credit. 
Degrees conferred for summer work on men and 
women. The Master’s Degree may be obtained 
in three summer quarters. Courses are offered 
to meet entrance requirements or to absolve con- 
ditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of ele- 
mentary teachers, high-school principals, high- 
school teachers and school administrators. 


Open to women on special 


Por further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address 


THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 
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The Delightful Carpenter Books 




















| ig The Foods We Eat by Frank G, Car- 
| penter and his daughter, Frances, a group 
of children, organized as a club, travel on 
imaginary journeys over the world to learn 
how and where our principal food stuffs 
are grown, or made 

Conversations and interesting incidents 
enliven the information and make the read- 
ing of this book a real pleasure instead of 


a lesson-task. 


| dae years Carpenter's Geographical 

Readers have had unequalled popular- 
itv in the schools. They have now been 
brought up to date, rewritten, and reset. 
Mr. Carpenter travelled all over the world 
to gain fresh material. The result isa NEW 
series which gives the pupil an intelligent 
understanding of the world and its people 
and provides a rich and colorful back- 


ground for the study of geography. North 


South America, Europe, Asia, 


Each, $1.00. 


America, 
Africa. 


The illustrations are numerous and dis- 
tinctive. For the lower grades. Price $0.72. 











American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 




















Two Books of Demonstrated Worth 


| Williams and Tressler’s 
| Composition and Rhetoric by Practice 


The rhetoric that pupils find “as interesting as a story book.” 


Sandwick and Bacon’s 


High School Word Book 
The generally accepted standard for meeting a generally recog- 


nized need. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


231-245 West 39th Street - New York City 
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NU-IDEA SCHOOL DESKS 
(The South’s Greatest School Desk Value) 
Now used in every Southern State. 40,000 manufactured and. sold. 
REAL SCHOOL DESK ECONOMY. 

1. Low installation cost as can be put up in three or 
four minutes. 

2. Are so constructed that the supports are just as 
stable as stecl and will withstand the roughest 
usage. 

3. Equipped with excellent inkwells and finished in 
dark oak. The highest grade hard-drying seat 
varnish is used. 

4. Special place for waste paper built under bookshelf 
helps the teacher to keep the room neat and clean 

5. Practically unbreakable, but if any part chould 
break it can be repaired at a trifling cost 

6. Held firmly to floor with bronze angleirons. 

NU-IDEA School Desks are made in three sizes, 

singles and doubles. Hundreds of schools prefer them 

to the steel or semi-steel and the saving is remarkable 

about $200.00 per 100 on single desks or $300.00 per 

100 on doubles. 

Write at once for complete literature and prices, stating how many desks you will need. Thousands 
carried in stock for immediate shipment. 
CHOO O 
NU-IDEA SCHOOL DESK COMPANY 
Darlington, S. C. 
| 
| 
irginia Pol hnic Institut | 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute | 
(The State Agricultural and Mechanical College) 
ALL CURRICULA OPEN ALIKE TO MEN AND WOMEN 
Four-year curricula for high school graduates, leading to the B. S. 
degree in Agriculture, Engineering, Science. Business Administration. 
Secretarial Work, and Teacher-Training. Two-year curricula in Pre- 
Medicine, Pre-Pharmacy, Pre-Dentistry. Pre-Law. and Home Economics. 
Graduate work leading to the M. S. degree and the professional degrees 
in Engineering. 
For catalog and full particulars, address: 
DEAN OF THE COLLEGE. 1 
\. P. L.. Blacksburg. Virginia. 
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Playground Equipment Athletic Goods 


Makes active bodies and minds 


More playgrounds make less plaguegrounds. 

Gymnasium Equipment, Athletic Supplies. 

Catalog of Spring and Summer athletic goods including baseball goods now ready. 
Write for catalog and wholesale price list. 





School supplies, school furniture, auditorium seating, 
maps, globes and charts, church furniture and Sunday 
school equipment. Blackboards, Accessories, and 
School Supplies, Domestic Science and Vocational 
Equipment. \Vrite for catalog and prices today. a 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY *° 


2000-12 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. FP. ©. Box Ti77 




















| Selva Desks - Ramcstic Science Desks, 


| 


Opera Chairs - Laboratory Desks 
School Supplies 






Our Desks have two features | 
which are exclusive—the woods | 
are fastened with bolts instead of | 
screws and the ink well is locked | 
in position, the teacher only hav- 
ing the key. 


Write for Catalogue 





- Hickory, N. C. 








The Southern Desk Company 














